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CHAPTER I. 
Ned Wentworth. 


Tue history of our national growth and 
progress is unlike that of any other people 
on the face of the earth. Two and a half 
centuries have passed since the first perma- 
Ment settlement was established upon these 
shores. For two hundred and fifty years 
the wave of civilization has been spreading 
and widening on its course toward the oc- 
cident. And at every step of its progress, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the sullen 
red-man has doggedly contested the advance. 
Utter and constant defeat—the annihilation 
of entire tribes—the gradual extinction of his 
race—all these have not sufficed to. break 
the hanghty spirit which clings to every acre 
of the ground, and only retreats when driven 
away, or when his bones have been buried 
in the soil he would not relinquish. Treach- 
ery, cunning, and cruelty have been his wea- 
pons—peaceful settlements ravaged and 
-burned—women and children massacred— 
old men and maidens made the victims of 
infernal tortures; such were the scenes to 
which the outposts of the grand advancing 
civilization must become accustomed. 

The vigilance, courage, and hardihood 
necessary to compete with these wild deni- 
zens of the forest, called into existence a 
race of men distinctively American; such a 
class of men as the world had scarce 
dreamed of. Not alone the prominent few 
whose deeds have been communicated to 
the world in the records of history, but a 
hundred thousand more, of lesser note, per- 
haps, yet equally brave and daring, whose 
histories never can be written. 

It was a fine, autumnal day, near, the 
commencement of the present century. Not 
a cloud specked the broad blue arch, and 
the descending sun lingered upon the tree- 
tops of Ohio’s mighty forests, as if loth to 
withdraw his light from such a delightful 
scene. Snmmer had passed, though the 
leaves had not yet taken on the empurpled 
hues which presaged their fall. A gentle 
breeze nestled through the wood; and with 
its gentle music, murmured as though from 
a thousand AXolian harps, came the songs of 
myriad birds. 





It was a beautiful scene, such as nature 
rarely presents. And so felt two persons, 
with whom this narrative will have much 
to do, as they stood upon the borders of a 
little settlement which had been created 
away in the forest-lands of Ohio. There 
were a half-dozen houses, scattered over as 
may acres, with a stronger and larger 
building in the centre, which had been 
erected as a block-house. The buildings 
were Of logs, though more recently a mill 
had been erected upon the stream which 
flowed through the place, and was now doing 
its best to supply a more convenient building 
material. 

The twain of whom we spoke as viewing 


the noble scenery about them consisted of a 


young man and a still younger woman. ‘The 
former was a tall, finely-built fellow, and 
despite the rough hunter’s garb in which he 
was clad, had the appearance of one mentally 
above the average of pioneers, His features 
were regular and even handsome, set off to 
good advantage by the waving masses of 
brown hair which clustered about his temples, 
and swept low upon his neck. His hazel 
eyes shone with a clear intelligence, and 
bespoke a noble, generous soul which looked 
forth from their portals. 

And yet, this was Ned Wentworth one 
of the most daring scouts that ever entered 
the lists with the savages. Although he 
had scarcely seen twenty-five years, his 
fame was proverbial through the settlements, 
and his deeds of daring were themes of or- 
dinary conversation. He was not a resident 
of the settlement where we behold him, but 
if we glance at the companion who stood at 
his side, with one hand resting tenderly upon 
his muscular arm, it will not be difficult to 
imagine the errand which had called him 
here. 

Clara Brown was his companion’s name. 
She was slight in figure, with golden hair and 
sunny blue eyes which looked upon the tall 
young scout with an expression not to be mis- 
taken. They were lovers; and Ned had 
crossed miles of forest upon this pleasant 
day, to spend a few hours with the one who 
had enchained his affections. 

Clara was the daughter of Caleb Brown, a 
gallant pioneer—one of the first to settle the 
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place, and in honour of whom it had been 
pamed—Brownsville. Clara was a beauty, 
past all mistake, and the few young men who 
inhabited or visited Brownsville cast many an 
earnest glance toward her. But she was no 
coquette. Her heart had been given, and her 
hand pledged to Ned Wentworth. She would 
not cause him one momeutary pain or doubt 
by any frivolous flirtations. Indeed, flirta- 
tions were not So popular at that day as now. 
Whether the world is advancing in “ refine- 


ment,” and this is one of the indications 


thereof, isimmaterial. Certainly the maidens 
at that time and in such places made court- 
ship and marriage very matter-of-fact pro- 
ceedings ; though we do not learn that swains 
were less attentive in those days, or that their 
love was less sincere and ardent. 

“Tsn’s this splendid—delightful!” Clara 
asked, rapturously, after regarding the scene 
attentively in silence. 

‘ Beautiful, indeed, Clara. I don’t know 
how it may be, but it seems to me that no 
other country in the world could equal our 
own in the magnificence of its scenery. Hear 
the breeze whispering through the oak forest! 
How sweetly the rustling of the leaves mingle 
with the songs of the birds! I could live for 
ever in such scenes, I do think; but Iam not 
sure about living in the busy world! [I fear 
its joys would satiate after a time! ” 

Strange words to be spoken by a scout and 
Indian fighter! Yet the young man was 
earnest and sincere. What matter if the pro- 
nunciation of every word was not perfect, and 
if he betrayed at times an ignorance of some 
improved rule in grammar? His heart and 
soul were in the words, and his only listener 
felt that she had never seen him look so hand- 
some as when he* stood thus, his fine head 
thrown back, and the breeze playing with his 
clustering hair. 

They talked for a little time upon such 
topics as most naturally presented themselves, 
and then Ned pointed toward the sinking sun. 

*‘T must go, Clara,” he said, rather reluc- 
tantly. “It is some distance down to my 
home, and it will soon be dark.” 

The maiden glanced at the sun, and her 
eyes lost a trifle of the joy which had so lately 
danced in them, as she returned : : 

““T suppose I must not detain you, Ned, 
for I know it is some distance—it would be 
a long way for me. Oh, I do wish they 
would not tell such constant stories about the 
Indians coming! It makes me timorous, 
while, at the same time, I don’t think I be- 
lieve a word of it \” 

“Then what makes you afraid ?” 

“Why, I supj:ose I do partly believe them. 
You know they have been preaching to us 
that we shoul! all be cut off, up here in this 
exposed place; but I feel as safe as I should 
anywhere—tnuless I—” 

She blushed and stammered. Ned came to 
her assistaice, and finished the sentence to 
his own satisfaction. 

“Tf there is any place in the world where 
you would feel safer than you ‘do here, I will 
make sure tliat you see that place before 
winter! You know, Clara, our wedding- 
day is not far distant; so there will not be 
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many more partings, even if it be only for g 
few days.” 

He pressed ber hand fondly, bent over and 
imprinted a kiss upon her soft cheek; then 
clutched his rifle firmly, and darted into the 
glowing forest. . 

Scarcely had he disappeared from the 
maiden’s sight before his entire manner 
changed. The light-hearted, eloquent lover 
became the cautious, stealthy scout. He 
glanced upon every side, and stole forward 
rapidly, taking care to make as little noise 
as possible. 

“I wouldn’t tell Clara what I thought,” 
he mused, in a half-audible tone. “But 
there is no doubt the red-skins are lookin’ 
this way with longing eyes. They don’t 
fancy being driven off in quiet, and they 
have lain still so long I shouldn’t be at all 
surprised if they was makia’ up their minds 
to do suthin’ big. I shouldn’t be at.all sur- 
prised to hear ’em howlin’ through these 
woods in less than a week. When they 
do come it will be with a rush, for they go 
about things on the sly. But let them come, 
here is one that is ready for ’em !” 

He passed his hand mechanically over the 
pair of pistols in his belt, allowing it to rest 
upon the knife-hilt which appeared on the - 
left side, just under the bullet pouch. They 
were faithful weapons, every one, and with 
the heavy rifle he carried, made the athletic 
scout no trifling foe. o 

It seemed a well-contested match between 
the sinking sun and the traveller, as to which 
should first reach his resting place. Yet 
with his utmost speed, the young scout saw 
that the sun was declining from view, and 
that the greater portion of his journey must 
be made in the night. But he cared little for 
this. The moon would guide him, and he knew 
the route too well to have any apprehensions. 
As the shades gathered about him, Went- 
worth slackened his pace, and evinced a 
disposition to be cautious. He examined the 
priming of his weapons, putting them in order 
for immediate use. The operation was rather 
the result of habitual cautiousness than any 
expectation that he should be called upon to 
use them. But the frontier scout can never 
know what an hour may bring forth. 

Ned Wentworth was proceeding along’ 
with his usual cautiousness, when he fancied 
that he detected some sound in advance of 
him. He paused, and threw himself upon 
the ground to listen. Scarcely had he 
applied his ear to the earth, when he sprang 
bolt upright, and hastened to the right as fast 
as possible. Hehad discovered unmistakable 
signs of Indians, not only near at hand, but 
in large force! 

“By heaven!” he thought, as he heard 
the mingled footfalls, ‘Clara was right; 
there is danger for Brownsville. These 
Savages are certainly heading that way— 
they mean to fall upon it this very night! 
But what does this mean ?” 

The sounds of Indian footsteps seemed 
nearer, and’ he bent low to listen. To his 
dismay be found that they were hurrying 
through the wood in every direction! They 
evidently suspected the presence of some 
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enemy, and were spreading upon all sides to 
intercept him. Of their numbers the young 
scout could not judge. The forest seemed 
swarming with them. 

Ned began to move back, for he did not 
relish the presence of so numerous a foe. 
The Indians were already upon either hand 
of him, but he hoped by imitating their ac- 
tions to pass for one of their number in the 
darkness. 

This he would no doubt have succeeded 
in doing, as he had done upon many other 
occasions, but for an unlucky accident. His 
foot slipped into a hole, evidently the burrow 
of some small animal, and it was only by a 
powerful effort that he succeeded in recover- 
ing his balance. As it was, his ankle was 
momentarily paralyzed by the sudden strain, 
and he could only limp from the place. 

A tender-hearted savage noticed the strange 
movement, and sprung to the spot. Instead 
of gazing into the face of a brother-Indian, 
the red-man beheld the hated lineaments of a 
white. The half-formed cry in his throat 
changed toa death gasp as the heavy rifle 
descended with a desperate force. The 
savage rolled gasping upon the ground, and 
but for the unfortunate condition of his ankle, 
Ned would have had no difficulty in making 
his escape. 

He had scarcely hobbled a rod from the 
spot, when the quivering body was discovered. 
A shout was at once raised, and the Indians 
rushed back and forth to discover who had 
committed the daring act. For a moment 
the white doubted how to proceed. If he 
made a desperate resistance, he might, and 
probably would, be killed outright. If he 
submitted to his fate, he would stand about an 
equal chance of being killed, tortured to 
Jeath, or of making his escape. 

' As the latter course would give him about 
he only chance of waging further warfare 
with the Indians, Ned at once made up his 
mind to surrender. So he folded bis arms 
over his breast, resting upon his rifle, aud 


- awaited the action of his natural enemies. 


Nor had he long to wait. The Indians 
approached him very carefuily, rather appre- 
hensive of the stranger who stood so stoically 
in their midst. Finding he was not disposed 
to molest them, they seized him, by the arms, 
and removed his knife and rifle. Having thus 
put it beyond his power to injure them 
seriously, the Indians began to ask him 
questions in their own incomprehensible 
jargon. Finding he did not or would not 
understand them, search was made for some 
one who could speak the English tongue. 

An interpreter was found at length, and 
he commenced : 

“You kill Indian ?” pointing to the defunct 
brave. 

Yres't” 

““ Why you do that ?” 

“‘ Because he looked at me!” 

The savage stepped back aghast. Probably 


he had never heard of an execution for so 


trifling an offence, even among his savage 
brethren. 

“What you call?” he finally demanded. 

“ You ought to know me; my name is Ned 
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Wentworth. I don’t brag any of what I can~ 
do, but you red-sking can take notice from 
that feller !” 

The Indian reported the name to the 
listeners, as nearly as his gutturals would 
answer the purpose, and a commotion was at 
once apparent. The name ‘ Smooth-Face” 
passed from lip to lip, and every one pressed 
forward to obtain a view of the noted warrior 
who had for years been a scourge to them in 
in their evil ways. 

One of the warriors seemed to recognise 
him for he rushed forward, with a furious 
jabber, swinging a hatchet aloft. He evi- 
dently meant to brain the prisoner, but a tall 
fellow, who seemed chief of the party, stayed 
his uplifted arm, and gave orders to bind the 
white’s hands. 

This done, the ugly-looking Indian jab- 
bered to his fellows fora moment, and then 
they resumed the war-path. Ned could see 
that they were painted and arrayed in th 
usual manner of their race, when bent upon 
the destruction of the whites. He was satis- 
fied that they exceeded fifty in number, and 
front the general direction, he knew they 
would reach Brownsville in a short time. 

The treacherous ankle did not trouble him 
now, and he walked between two of his 
captors with ease, bodily, but with a heavy 
pain weighing at his heart. What might he 
not be called upon to witmess, or endure, 
before the sun would come to gladden the 
earth? How many fond hearts that were 
now pulsating with love and_ happiness, 
would then be stilled for evér? M[elinquish- 
ing all selfish thoughts—where now was the 
maiden he loved—his promised wife? Ifhe 
ever saw her again might it not be as a 
weltering corpse? And yet, they might very 
soon meet in the realms above! 


CHAPTER II. 
Gone ! 


As the Indians rapidly neared Brewnsville, 
the anguish of Ned Wentworth became 
almost unbearable. Only one object filled his 
thoughts—but one vision danced before his 
eyes—Clara! Oh, that he could but whisper 
one word of warning—could but apprise the 
secure and probably sleeping settlers of the 
savages hastening to revel in the red carnival 
of their death ! : 

At length the savages paused. Owing to 
the darkness and the confusion of his thoughts, 
Wentworth could not decide how near they 
were to the settlement, but he felt that i€ 
could not be far distant. A short consulta- 
tion took place among the Indians, and then 
they glided off in the darkness, leaving Ned 
with but two guards. 

A host of impossibilities flashed through 
the young man’s mind, as he beheld them 
depart. It would not be too late, even now, 
to warn the settlers. But he was a close 
prisoner, his hands were bound, and he was 
unarmed. He could but watch, wait and 
hope. 
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For a long time no sounds reached his ears. . 
Whatever the fiends were doing, it was evi- 
dently being done in silence. 

Suddenly a bright glare rose above the 
tree-tops. It was some burning building at 
Brownsville! It seemed an age that it 
continued, but the painful silence was broken 
at length. 

Shouts, yells, rifle-shots—all the signs of 
close and deadly conflict, fell upon the ears 
of the listeners. The Indians seemed in the 
excite:nent to loss all regard for their charge. 
Contenting themselves by keeping a hand 
upon the white’s shoulder, they gazed 
earnestly at the light which rose above the 
tree-tops, increasing in brilliancy every 
moment, and listening to the shots and yells 
shich proclaimed the continuation of the 
conflict. 

The present was the moment for Ned. He 
could have broken away from those who held 
him, and possibly have distanced them ina 
dead race. But he would have run strong 
chances of getting a bullet in the back, which 
would have been especially obnoxious. If he 
could by any possibility, get his hands free, 
he would gladly risk all on one grand stroke. 
Although the bonds were quite tight, he felt 
that this would be possible. The only ques- 
tion was one of time. 

He worked and strained upon the cords, 
with the gratifying sensation that they were 
becoming looser. How his heart leapt at 
the discovery! So intent was he upon ac- 
ecomplishing the object in view, that he at- 
tracted the aitention of one of the guards. 
The fellow quickly ran his hand down to the 
ligatures, shook his hatchet threateningly, 
and resumed his watching. 

It would be necessary for the young man 
to work with more caution, and he soon 
found that the jealousy of his guards had 
been strongly awakened. Scarcely a moment 
but one or both of them would hold his 
movements under strict surveillance. But 
when their eyes were turned in the direction 
of the conflict in front, he worked most 
energetically. 

The sounds were dying out! The battle 
was probably almost over; but one hand was 
free. Disregarding the cord which was still 
tied to the other, Ned passed his hand care- 
fully behind one of the guards, and grasped 
his gun bythe barrel. With a powerful jerk, 
he relieved the astonished savage of his 
weapon, and seized it by the lock with his 
right hand! 

Before he could make any use of his 
captured weapon, the two savages wheeled 
upon him, the one. levelling his gun, the 
other brandishing his hatchet. With the 
quickness of thought, Ned drew back the 
hammer of the gun he held, and pulled the 
trigger, holding it full at the breast of the 
first savage. To his surprise, the faithless 
thing missed flre! 

Luckily ‘they had been standing beside a 
large tree. Behind this the youth had the 
presence of mind to bound. ‘The Indian 
with the firelock was’ so) intent upon ‘the 
destruction of the white, that he disregarded 
the presence of the tree, and discharged his 
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weapon full into the trank of the venerable 
buckeye. sWhile he was waiting for the 
smoke to clear away, never doubting that 
the white had been blown through and 
through by the furious charge, he might haye 
been slightly astonished by the descent of 
the old musket which had so lately belonged 
to his companion, full upon his devoted 
cranium. So furious was the blow, that not 
only was the Indian’s head demolished, but 
the breech of the gun went flying away, 
leaving but the barrel in the hands of the 
young scout. With this alone he had to 
contend with the remaining foe, who rushed 
upou him with hatchet and knife in either 
and. 

Nor did the contest promise to be easily 
decided. The Indian was cool and wary, 
neither striking out with random blows, nor 
rushing upon his adversary with the blind 
fury which had cost his companion’s life. 

Finding he could not draw out the white 
so as to gain any advantage, the savage, 
finally prepared to throw his hatchet. The 
dim light which pervaded the place was just 
sufficient to reveal the movement to Ned, 
who dropped close to the earth, in time to 
allow the missile free passage. With a 
springing motion, he aimed a hearty blow at 
the Indian’s head. The latter caught it upon 
his arm, which dropped to his side, broken by 
the stroke. 

Ned saw the result of his blow, and lowered 
his club, for he did not feel like taking the 
life of a disabled man, even an Indian. His 
humanity nearly cost his own life. The 
savage saw the unguarded state of his adver- 
sary, and lunged forward with his knife. By 
a lucky turn, the young scout escaped it, the 
point barely pricking his arm as it passed. 
He had but to swing over the heavy gun- 
barrel upon the head of the brave, and this 
he did not hesitate to do. 

Ned Wentworth was free, and his two 
guards disposed of. Two pretty important 
items in themselves. He unwound the cord 
which was still attached to his wrist, and, 
after securing it about his person for further 
use, began to consider his situation. 

A few shots still sounded from the direc- 
tion of the settlements, showing that all was 
not yet peaceable. Before venturing in the 
vicinity of deadly combat, the scout felt the 
necessity of being armed as well as possible. 
One of the guns he had demolished, but the 
other seemed a tolerable musket. Thougha 
poor substitute for the fine rifle he had lost, 
Ned accepted it, in lieu of anything better, 
and proceeded to load it from the stores of 
the defunct savage. 

The fellow carried a good supply of am- 
munition, which Ned confiscated, as also 
his belt, with knife and hatchet attached. 
These he buckled about him, and then he 
set forth. 

What the state of affairs might be at the 
settlement, or what dangers he might meet 
upon the reute, he knew not. His only 
thought was of Clara Brown, and the. kind- 
heatted family with whom he, had passed 
so’ many pleasant, hours, ,:The light» still 
shone over the tree-tops, apparently quite as 
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He determined to strike 
to the left of the settlement, and approach it 
as occasion presented. 

He set out in the necessary direction, but 
had not proceeded far before he found the 
forest to be swarming with savages, this 
time on their way back. For a moment 
he felt like rejoicing aloud, for he reasoned 
that such would be the case only after a 
defeat. But then how could the twelve or 
fifteen men scattered over the settlement, 
have successfully combated four times their 
number, taken at a disadvantage as they 
were? 

But he found little time now to argue the 
question. It required all his abilities as a 
keout to keep from the \clutches of the red- 
skins, who were hurrying along through the 
forest in every direction. Fortunately for 
himself, he escaped_their notice, although 
they passed ou all sides. The darkness was 
certainly in his favour now. 

Feeling pretty sure that they had all passed, 
he started on again, and very soon reached 
the clearing. What a sight! Three of 
the dwellings were in flames: and to add to 
his dismay, he saw thae one of them was 
Caleb Brown’s ! 

“Oh! Clara —” he exclaimed, but was cut 
short by the report of a rifle from the forest 
behind him. At the same moment he felt 
the clothing torn from his shoulder, and a 
sharp sting announced that the ballhad grazed 
his flesh. 

Quick, as though the wound had been 
mortal, he fell to the ground, and waited the 
appearance of the Indian. Nothing but the 
most awkward marksman could have missed 
the scout, who had thoughtlessly expesed 
himself to the full glare of the burning 
buildings. So intent was he upon the fate 
of her he loved, that he had never considered 
the possibility of lurking marksmen in the 
wood behiud him. ) 

Soon a stealthy, cat-like step sounded in 
the direction whence the shot had come, as 
the savage crept along, intent upon securing 
the scalp of his victim. The latter had rolled 
himself upon his face, and with the gun he 
held levelled towards the approaching figure, 
waited for the moment when his aim could 
be assisted by the conflagration. 

The Indian came very stealthily, casting 
frequent glances in the direction of the set- 
tlement. He did not wish to expose his 
dusky carcase to a shot from the block-louse, 


‘nor was°’he disposed to relinquish the sealp 


which he supposed to be awaiting him. 
He wage slightly mistaken. Instead of a 


scalp in his belt, he received a bullet through 


the heart. Ned fired when the fellow was 
scarce six yards away, and with two or three 
death-bounds, the warrior sunk down, almost 
face to face with his destroyer. 

““catworth was upon the poiuy of leaying 
the dead Indian, when his eye fell upon the 
gun, which lay where the savage had been 
struck. With a quick movement he raised it 
by the barrel. 

“My own good old rifle!” he cried, with 
enthusiasm. . ‘* You’re welcome back again ! 
T didn’t look for such good fortune! Td 


rather have this same old rifle than all the 
muskets this side of the Ohio. Let me see 
what else I can find !” 

He drew the defunct savage upon his back, 
and found two admirable pistols stuck in the 
belt. His ammunition was their also. He 
appropriated all with a feeling of entire satis- 
faction. He did not pause, now, to load the 
rifle, for he would not delay one moment 
longer than was necessary. 

At a quick pace he rushed towards the 
burning building. The glaring firelight made 
every thing plain as day. Upon the ground 
he saw evidences of the late fight—several 
dead savages lying as they had fallen. The 
light from the block-house showed that those 
were still keeping eager watch for the return 
of the marauders. 

Passing near the house where Clara had 
lived, Ned saw that it was completely 
wrapped in flames, with no signs of any in- 
mates. Of course they had fled to the 
block-house, and thither he took his way, 
When he had passed half the distance a wild 
figure broke from the doorway, and advanced 
to meet the scout. 

He was a young man, several years younger 
than the scout, and smaller in frame. He 
advanced rapidly, grasping the scout’s hand 
with nervous vigour. 

“By George, Ned, I’m glad you’ve come !” 
he exclaimed excitedly. ‘‘I know you can 
help me, and you'll not call it foolishness 
neither !” 

‘* Ab, Warren, is it you?” returned Ned, 
shaking the hand, warmly. ‘“ Tell me, how 
is Clara ?” 

“That’s jest what I want yonr help about. 
She’s gone!” 

“Gone where ?” 

*T don’t know—the Injins have took her 
off !” 

For a moment neither spoke. Ned Went- 
worth was almost overwhelmed by the un- 
expected tidings. Oh! the fearful thought! 
Clara Brown in the hands of the Indians! 
His brain reeled, and he glared upon the 
man, her brother, who had brought the fatal 
intelligence. Yet in a few moments he 
spoke, and his tone was perfectly calm. 
He saw how much the brother was excited, 
and he knew that his own coolness would be 
indispensable. 

‘Tell me all about it, Warren,” he said. 

‘‘T have,” was the vague answer. 

“But how did it happen? | Where were 
you when the fight commenced, and how was 
it that they captured Clara? ‘Tell me that!” 

**We’s jist takin’ of goin’ to bed,” the 
brother began, losing some of his excite- 
ment on seeing how calm his companion was. 
“The fust we knew, we seen a bright light. 
Father looked out, and said Duncan’s house 
w22 aure. He hadn% more’n said so afore 
the alarm was given, and somebody sung 
out, ‘ Brown’s house too. By this time 
we was out-doors. One of the men sings 
out, * This ain’t right—thar’s [I jins round! 
Father turns to me and says, ‘Take the 
women to the block-house.’ L went in and 
took my gun; father took his., Then ‘we 
started. 
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“By this time, the Injins could see pretty 
well, and they made a rnsh for the fort. 
But they didn’t git in. ‘They scooped up 
three or four women, and made the best of 
their way back into the woods. Course we 
couldn’t follow in there, for there wa’n’t but 
a handful of us, and they had it all their own 
way soon as they got off into the dark. 

‘* Rather was wounded, and mother had 
an arm broke; but they got into the block- 
house, and the rest of us) went, too, soon as 
we could; for there’s nothin’ we could do 
outside. I tried to persuade somebody to 
go with me and git Clara back, but they all 
said I was foolish. Purty soon I seen you 
comin’, and then I grabbed the old rifle, for 
I knew you would go!” 

There was such an appealing look in the 
eves of the mourning brother, that Ned could 
not have refused him, even if he had felt no 
interest in the matter himself. 

“ Certainly, I will go with you, Warren,” 
he returned. ‘‘ But you must realize what 
a perilous attempt it will be, before we can 
hope to succeed. We shall be obliged to do 
every thing by mere shrewdness. Force we 
can not use, and the probabilities are that 
we shall share her fate, or one infinitely 
worse!” 

‘*‘T know that, Ned. But there have been 
such things as rescuing captives, and what 
has been done can be done again.” 

“Tt may be done, Warren, or it may not. 
But one thing is sure: we will make the 
attempt to rescue Clara. If skill, patience, 
and endurance can effect it, she shall be 
brought back. But we are only human, 
and the shrewdest plot may fail. There are 
at least twenty-five to one, and it behooves 
us to be prepared for them, as far as possille. 
What have you got in the way of weapons ?” 

“This rifle 1” 

‘* What ammunition ?” 

‘Not any!” 

Warren Brown looked a little foolish, but 
he knew the other too well to fear that he 
would chide him. 

*‘ have you pistols or knife ?” 

“« Neither.” 

‘“ A good knife is of more real use on such 
an expedition than all the fire-arms you could 
carry. They are too noisy. We will go into 
the block-house, get a little food, and put 
ourselves in order for the trail.” 

He led the way, and soon found himself 
amid the startled settlers. Nor were they 
alarmed without cause. Two of their little 
band had been slain outright, three or four 
wounded, and aa many carried off. All were 
anxious to speak with the famed young scout, 
to ask his opinion and advice. But he was 
forced to put them off, unanswered. 

He sought the couch where Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown had been conveyed. They were suf- 
fering bodily, but their greatest suffering was 
for their daughter, and the inexperieiced son 
who had insisted upon taking the trail, in 
hopes of recovering her. 

Ned spoke far more cheeringly to them 
than he had done to Warren; and when he 
left, promising to bring back the lost child 
if human power could do it, he bore the 


earnest blessing of both parents upon hig 


efforts. i 

«. icw minutes later, he stood at the door 
of the rude stronghold, with Warren Brown 
beside him. The latter was calm now, and 
they were prepared, as fully as human fore- 
sight could suggest, for the dangerous mis- 
sion. 





CHAPTER III. 
The Vow. 


It would be difficult to realize a more un- 
certain and perilous undertaking than that 
upon which Ned Wentworth and Warren 
Brown were about setting forth, A band 
of savages, probably from sixty to seventy 
in number, had descended upon the settle-~ 
ment, burned one half of it, and carried off 
certain captives. It was quite likely they 
would lose no time in returning to their own 
forest wilds, where. the foot of white man had 
scarcely yet penetrated. 

To follow them, to keep a strict watch of 
their movements, and rescue a designated one 
from their clutches, and bring her back to 
the settlements—this was the Herculean task 
those two men had imposed upon themselves. 

The clearing still was lighted by the blaze 
of the burning dwellings, which the settiers- 
made no attempt to extinguish. They knew 
not how many lurking fves might be con- 
cealed within rifle-shot, waiting an oppor- 
tunity to swell their list of victims. 

The two adventurers struck into the forest. 
by the darkest possible route, and when they 
reached its shades they moved away in the 
direction taken by the assailants. Of course: 
Ned knew the route very well for the first few 
miles, and before Warren suspected their 
nearness, the scout drew him back, with a 
gentle whisper of caution: — 

** Listen !” 

The novice did so, and in a short time 
heard the receding steps of the Indians quite 
plainly. 

‘Is it possible we are so near them?” he 
asked. “I didn’t suppose we should over- 
take them before morning !” 

*“So you see you would have run full og 
to them,” said Ned, with a pleasant smile, 
“There seems to be but a few of them here 
in front of us. T’ve knowed the rascals to 
split up into little bands, and spread all over 
the woods. I’m afraid of it, this time. 
That'll be the wuss thing for us, ’cause we 
shan’t know where to look for Clara, and 
shall be in danger of running into a nest of 
"em any time.” 

‘** What shall we do, in that case ?” ’ 

“Take matters jest as they come. If we 
can’t find her with one band we must foller 
up another. Thar’s no rules to be laid down 
for Injin fightin’, ’cause it can’t be done by 
rule. We have to take things jest as they 
come, and make the best of em.” 


The sounds of the savages had now ceased,. 
and the darkness was so profound that it was- 


impossible to determine whether they had 
really passed from hearing, or stopped for a 
TeSbs 


Ned was inclined toward the latter 


at 
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opinion. He drew back a little distance, and 
took Warren’s hand with great earnestness. 

“We can’t tell what may come,” he said, 
seriously. ‘‘It is more than possible that 
one or both of us may meet with accidents. 
We may fall into the hands of the Injins, be 
-wounded or killed. But let come what will, 
Warren, I never will leave ye in any bad 
scrape. That ain’t my way. Tl do the best 
I can to git ye out of it, come what will. 
And that ain’t all—I want you to witness one 
thing.” 

““ What is it, Ned ?” 

“Tt is this,” said the scout, bearing his 
head and reverently raising his right hand: 
“‘ T call Heaven to witness, that I will never give 
-over the pursuit of this party till I have freed 
Clara Brown from their power, or perished in 
‘the attempt! So may God help me!” 

“A pretty strong declaration, Ned!” 

‘“‘No stronger than I mean. I do not 
often stop half-way in any endeavours, more 
especially in one where my own interest is so 
great. But see, Warren, there is a clue to 
what we want to know!” 

Warren looked in the direction indicated, 
but his face would have been seen to wear a 
puzzled expression, had the light been suffi- 
-cient to reveal it. 

“You know Lam a little green in wood- 
raft, Ned!” he said, after a moment. 

“So you don’t understand what I mean? 
Well just look right here, and you see a tree 
through youder, a quarter of a mile away, or 
more.” 

““ Yes, I sce it.” 

* How can you see that particular tree, and 
no other? You can’t even distinguish a tree 
two rods from where you stand, in any other 
direction.” 

“There must be some light, I should 
think—” 

‘Yes, Warren, there zs a light, and it is 
the light of an Injin fire! They have 
stopped there for some purpose, aud we must 
lose no time in finding out what it is. We 
will steal up that way as near as would be 
-safe, then you can lay back while I go up and 
peep into them.” 

They worked along very cautiously, and 
in a short time were so near that the glow of 
the fire could be seen very distinctly. The 
‘fire itself was evidently built in a _ recess 
where its light could only shine upward. 

Charging his companion, who was to act 
‘the part of a reserve, to be careful and not 
attract the attention of the Indians, Went- 
‘worth stole away upon his delicate mission. 
His object was not one to be easily accom- 
plished. The night was dark, and the 
slightest disturbance would call upon him a 
body of bloodthirsty foes. 

But these were trifles to the brave young 
scout. He possessed full confidence in his 
own skill, and made his way, slowly but 
silently, to the opposite flank ‘of the Indians. 
The fire had been built behind a small hill, 
and from his present stand-point Ned could 

see the savages squatted about it. lle could 
count seven or eight of the dusky forms, 
but saw no signs of any captive. To make 
matters certain he worked his way nearer, 


till he could have almost touched the Indians. 
He then took a careful survey of the scene. 

The braves seemed well worn-out by their 
late expedition. Most of them had thrown 
themselves upon the ground, and seemed 
disposed to sleep. There was no prisoner 
here! He satistied himself upon that peint 
and then began to move away. 

He had scarcely made a dozen movements 
when a treacherous stick cracked beneath 
his tread. Up started the Indians, and 
down dropped the white man. ‘Two or three 
of the most jealous started in the direction of 
the sound, peering through the forest, and 
listening for a repetition. 

At length they seemed satisfied that their 
fancies had been at fault, and retired, after 
one of them had been so near the scout as 
almost to tread upon him. 

The scout made his way still more cau- 
tiously back toward the place where he had 
left Warren Brown. He had noted the spot, 
and felt sure that he was within a few feet of 
the trysting-place. But there was no signs 
of his companion. Ned looked to the right 
and left, moved back and forth, but. no 
Warren appeared. Where could he be? 

“Warren! Warren!” he spoke, in a low 
voice. 

There was no verbal response. But a 
sudden commotion in the direction of the 
Indian camp aroused his fears. Could it be 
that Warren had disregarded his orders, and 
was about to pay the penalty of his rashness 
by arousing the whole Indian crew! 

He could not believe otherwise, for at 
that moment a savage whoop broke upon 
the stillness of the forest. It lasted but a 
moment, thea all was still. No shots were 
fired, and but for the absence of his friend 
the scout would have been puzzled to com- 
prehend the strange outbreak. Grasping his 
rifle firmly, he darted off in the direction of 
the sound. 

By following the fortunes of the impulsive 
brother, we shall the sooner comprehend the 
situation. , 

Feeling no concern for the daring young 
scout, whose skill was proverbial, Warren 
remuined for some time, reflecting upon the 
strangeness of his situation. The events of 
the past few hours had been so strange and 
exciting that he could hardly believe his own 
confused senses. His father and mother 
both wounded, his sister carried off to a fate 
worse than death, their houses burned by 
savage incendiaries, every thing of value in 
ashes, and himself far in the forest in the 
endeavor to save the loved sister from her 
cruel fate. Surely this was a strange record 
for one brief night, which had not yet flown. 
What might not be added to it before the 
coming of the morning light? 

He was aroused from these reflections by 
a rustling in the forest uear him. At first he 
suppused it to be Ned, returning from bis 
reconnoitering expedition. But he refiected 
that the scout would not come from that direc- 
tion. He-crouched low, keeping a hand upon 
his’ knife, in cause of need.'’. A tall, dark 
figure was discernible, moving quickly through 
the wood in the direction of the light. Lt 
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passed within a yard of the concealed white, 
and he saw that it was an Indian. 

Warren rose to bis fees as vue dark figure 
passed, and his first impulse was to follow it. 
This impulse he obeyed, gliding along in the 
rear of the tall savage with a silence which 
would have done credit to a more experienced 
trail-follower. 

“ Perhaps I hadn’t really ought to leave,” 
he thought, and once he balted, half disposed 
to turn back. Buthe reasoned that he might 
discover something worth knowing, and he 
proceeded to follow the strange Indian. 

They were quite near the edge of the little 
camp, and Warren had crept closer than was 
prudent to the savage in front of him. The 
latter struck his foot against a root or vine, 
and stumbled. In recovering himself he 
noticed his pursuer. For a moment they 
glared at each other through the darkness, 
and then the impetuous youth aimed a furious 
blow at the heart of his adversary, with his 
knife. 

The Indian was no ordinary foeman. He 
warded off the stroke by a dextrous move- 
ment, and grasped the youth by the arm. A 
fierce struggle for the knife followed, in which 
the savage had all the advantage except that 
of possession. He was larger, stronger, and 
more accustomed to such warfare than Warren. 


The noise of the struggle brought other say- ' 


ages to the scene, who, with wild whoops, 
precipitated themselves upon the defenceless 
youth. 

Of course he was overpowered in a moment, 
his arms. lashed, and he was taken into the 
midst of the savage circle. Here he was at 
full liberty to pick up the information he had 
hoped for, but he gathered no more than Ned 
had done a few minutes previous. He was 
placed in the midst of the Indians, the tall 
savage, whom he had fought, indicating by a 
grunt that the young man was to be con- 
sidered his especial prisoner. His limbs were 
accordingly tied to a sapling. In this not 
over comfortable position he was left, while 
the sleepy savages gathered about the new- 
comer. 

Whatever that personage might have to 
communicate, it seemed to give the savages 
the greatest satisfaction. They gave vent to 
their feelings in several emphatic grunts, and 
arranged a bed of dry leaves and boughs for 
their distinguished guest. Examining the 
thong which confined their prisoner, the party 
threw themselves upon the earth once more, 
and were soon asleep. One of the number 
had been detailed to patrol the forest, and 
keep a vigilant watch that no white ap- 
proached. He obeyed with evident reluct- 
ance, and Warren did not apprehend much 
danger to Ned from the watch he would keep. 
That Wentworth would make an effort to 
release him he had no doubt. How he could 
enter the circle of savages without disturbing 
some of them, and thus defeating himself, 
remained to be seen. 

An age seemed to have passed, and yet 
no movement which could indicate deliver- 
ance. Morning would soon be at hand. 
Then it would be too late, for all signs 
evinced that some movement on the part of 


the Savages would take place with the SoMIng 
ight. ren tii 

True, an Taian closely enveloped in his 
blanket, seemed to take a great, interest in 
watching the prisoner, raising his head eyery 
five minutes, if not oftener, and giving him a 
close scrutiny. Finally the restless savage 
rose, with a grunt, and left the circle. When 
he returned he came directly to the prisoner, 
gave his bonds a pull, and having grunted 
satisfaction at the result, threw himself upon 
the ground alongside Warren. 

Hope died out in the captive’s heart at this 
unexpected movement. How could his friend 
assist him now? It was not to be thought 
of; and with a despairing soul, he assumed 
the easiest position possible, and tried to 
resign himself to his fate. 

* Warren!” 

Just the faintest possible whisper sounded 
in his ear, and at the same moment his hands 
were cut loose! 

“Keep quiet; Ill tell you when!” came 
the same whisper again, 

There could be no mistake—the jealous 
Indian could be none other than Ned Went- 
worth! 

He waited—it seemed a long time in his 
impatience—but finally the strange liberator 
worked into position and cut the thongs at 
the feet. Ned then arose to a sitting posture, 
looked around, yawned heavily, then settled 
back again. 

“They are all asleep. Be very careful to 
make no noise and follow me!” 

The blanket rose to its feet, and with a 
trembling heart the late captive followed suit 
Fortunately, his feet had not been confined 
so closely as to render them numb. He fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his, guide with all 
possible caution, and in a brief moment was 
without the dusky circle. 

Ned led the way to a large oak near by, 
and from beside it he produced a gun, which 
he handed to Warren. 

“Take this,” he whispered. ‘The red- 
skins put yours where I couldn’t raise it 
handy, and this will be better than no gun. 
Here is a knife, too.” 

“Where did you get these, and that 
blanket?” asked the youth, unable to.repress 
his curiosity. 

“Oh, I have a way of borrowing. such 
trinkets when an Indian gets through usin” 
’em.. But come on. Walk light and be 
spry.” 

They hastened away through the wood, 
and were just beginning to breath a little 
more freely, when a hurry and bustle about 
the little camp announced, the discovery of 
their flight. The darkness was both an 
advantage and a disadvantage to the fugi- 
tives. Their own movements were concealed, 
so were those of their pursuers, 

‘* Maybe they won’t come this way,” sug- 
gested Ned, ‘‘ but we will make the best time 
we can, and give them plenty of room!” 

He took the other’s hand, and hastened 
along as fast as the darkness would permit. 
What might be before or around them they 
knew not—there was danger behind, and 
they wished it to remain there. Suddenly 


a loud, peculiar yell rose from those who had 
thus been defrauded of their prisoner. It 


was echoed by many voices scarce a hundred | 


and fifty yards in front of them. 

_Even Ned Wentworth stopped and bit his 
lip. They were midway between three fires, 
Savages to the tight—savages in front—say- 
ages to the left. : 

“ We’re in for a ventur’, now, and no mis- 
take,” he whispered, revolving in his mind at 
the same time, how he should meet the crisis. 

He had little time for reflection. The Indians 
were closing in upon every side—already he 
could distinctly hear the movements of the 
different bodies. as 


SE 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Vicissitudes. 


Nrp WeEntworta placed his arm upon 
that of his companion, and bent his lips near 
his ear. . . 

“We must try another game,” he whispered. 
“We can’t run away from them—ive must 
fool them.” 

“Say nothin’,” he pursued, as the other 
attempted to reply. ‘ Here, mount upon my 
shoulder; move carefully, and get into that 
tree.” 

* And you—” 

“Never mind me; I'll be Injin with the 
gest. MKeep quiet up there till I come back. 
I'll throw ’em off the track in a few minutes.” 

Warren paused ; he did not like the idea of 
leaving his companion to such an uncertain 
fate. 

I'd rather go with you,” he said _ hesi- 
tatingly. | 

‘““ But you can’t—’twould be death to both 
of us.” 

Nearer came the prowling. Indians, scarce 
fifty yards separating the foremost from the 
whites. No time was to be lost. Ned had 
crouched for the purpose, and the other 
climbed upon his shoulders. They were 
beneath a small tree, and when Wentworth 
vose to his feet, Warren could reach the lower 
limbs. He grasped them, and soon scrambled 
to asafe position among the branches. Here 
there would be little danger of his being dis- 
covered, at least not till daylight; and he 
had all faith in the sagacity of Ned, believing 
that he would come to his relief before that 
time. 

The latter, seeing his companion disappear 
from sight, and making sure that no scrutiny 
of the savages could discover him in the 
darkness, attended to the metamorphose 
which was necessary to carry out bis part 
of the plan. He had retained the Indian 
blanket which had assisted him in rescuing 
Warren, and he proposed that it should assist 
him again. 

Drawing it up, so as to cover his head, and 
hide the absence of a scalp-lock, he wound it 
around his body a /a Indian, so that even a 
savage might have passed the mummy-like 
figdre without suspecting it to be a white. 
His feet had been’supplied’ with moccasins, 
and the toes were turned in. 
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By this time, the two newly-aroused camps 
of savages had united, and formed a semi- 
circle about the daring youth. Grasping his 
gun awkwardly, the pseudo-Indian com- 
menced a zig-zag course, in the general 
direction taken by those behind. Peering at 
every thing which had a suspicious aspect, 
he. soon found himself in the midst of the 
stealthy mass. Many of them were wrapped 
in their blankets, and his seheme seemed 
likely to succeed to a charm. 

His object was to keep with the savages till 
he could find out something of their numbers, 
ascertain if they held any prisoners, and then 
allow them-to proceed without him. If he 
siw no captives, it would be reasonable to 
infer that they were left in camp. Should 
that be the case, his heart glowed with the 
thought that in one hour more he might clasp 
the rescued Clara to his heart. 

He slackened his pace, gradually, hoping 
not to attract attention. A savdée behind 
gave him a decided push. g stepped aside, 
thinking he might be in thé Indian’s way. 
The other followed, jerked him by the 
Shoulder, muttered a few words Mm the Indian 
tongue, and then pushed him forward again. 

The young scout pushed through the 
scattered savages, and worked his way toward 
the flank. Having obliqued for a consider- 
able distance, he again attempted to let the 
party pass him. This time he seemed to have 
better success, and had almost reached the 
rear by gradual degrees. He was beginning 
to congratulate himself, when he was startled 
by a blow upon the shoulder from a hatchet- 
handle, at the same time that he received 
a fresh push in the onward direction, 

This was carrying the joke quite too far. 
Evidently, Ned was in for a venture, whether 
he would or no. His feelings‘were not settled 
in the least when he heard the savage in- 
quiring of those about as to what Indian he 
was. 

Ned was not disposed to submit to an ex- 
amination, for he saw that the attention of 
several savages had been directed toward 
him. He started onward, at a quicker pace, 
and began to move back toward the centre 
of the gang. Se 

Just at that moment, the parties met, 
and, in the short pause which followed, tHe 
officious Indian pulled Ned’s blanket f:om his 
head. The Gperation brought off the tight 
cap which the scout wore, and left his features 
plainly visible to the gaping savages. 

Had there been a single one to make the 
discovery, there would have been a chance 
for Ned to silence him; but he was well 
aware that at least a dozen were gathered 
around, every one of whom raised a shout 
at the discovery. | 

In an instant, the blanket was. stripped 
from him, and appropriated by one who 
seemed less blessed than some of his fellows. 
His rifle followed suit, and then his person 
underwent a closer examination. Every 
thing which struck the fancy of the savages 
was ‘appropriated—knife, pistols, and the 
little articles of a hunter’s equipment, all 
changed hands ina remarkably short space 
of time. 
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Ata given signal, the Indians formed into 
a sort of square, several, who seemed to be 
prominent among the braves, taking the in- 
terior with Ned. The young scout had not 
been bound, nor was there any occasion, 
since he was deprived of all weapons, and 
surrounded by at least two score of swarthy 
foes. 

The tawny officials surrounded the pris- 
pner, but, before they could hold any council, 
a savage broke from the circle, gazed earn- 
estly at the white’s face, and exclaimed: 

“ Smooth-Face!” 

The name was repeated by one and another 
of those assembled, until quite a commotion 
was raised. The cognomen was one which 
the Indians had bestowed upon Ned, in some 
of his earlicr adventures, in derision of his 
beardless face. But the terrible deeds which 
had followed, and in which they had been the 
sufferers, had changed the title of scorn to 
one of dread and respect ; for it is an undeni- 
able fact that the North American Indian en- 
tertains respect for a brave adversary. The 
skill of Wentworth had been ‘such as to win 
their unqualified admiration, though it was 
to be seen that they were not a little rejoiced 
to hold him in their power once more, 

Order was soon restored, for a certain rude 
discipline was well observed among the In- 
dians. The chief personages then gathered 
about the prisoner, and held a close council 
for several minutes. Each one expressed his 
views in turn, and the matter was then re- 
ferred to the chief of the party for decision. 

Daylight had been approaching for some 
time, and at this moment the first beams of 
the sun fell upon the tops of the tall trees. 
Was it an omen of hope for the captive? 
Then he thought of Warren, who was awaiting 
him in the tree-top, and of his promise to 
come to him before day-break. ‘This being 
an impossibility, he contented himself as best 
he might, while the old chief sat and pon- 
dered over his sentence. 

It came soon. Ned had some krowledge 
of the Indian tongue, and he listened intently 
to hear it, if possible. But it was communi- 
cated in low tones to those next the chief, 
and the one most interested was none the 
wiser. 

The usual amount of Indian talk was gone 
through with, and then a party was selected 
to escort the prisoner to his destination. At 
that moment, the scarcely risen sun was shut 
in by dense clouds. Was this an omen—an 
augury of evil? * 

The party took their way back, almost in 
the direction they had come, and Ned was 
apprehensive lest they should come unex- 
pectedly upon Warren. But they turned 
more to the left, and when they had passed 
the place, he felt a relief. 

Indeed, he now was quite reconciled to his 
situation. If he was to be taken back to the 
rear, he felt a hope that he would be taken 
to the general depot of prisoners, and there, 
certainly, he would learn something of Clara. 
Pain and captivity were light indeed, if he 
could but ascertain the whereabouts of her 
he loved. 

The guard conducted him along for some 


distance—it seemed to him two miles, at 
Jeast. When they paused, it was upon the 
margin of a river, tributary to the Ohio. It 
was broad and rather shallow here, though 
its dark waters would hardly invite an attempt 
at fording. 

Near the centre, the river divided, and the 
waters flowed upon either side of an island, 
which appeared to contain several acres.. 
Here the current was stronger, owing to the ~ 
narrow limits, and its blackness proclaimed 
considerable depth. From the island rose 
several slim columns of smoke, and from this. 
circumstance Ned at once divined the truth 
of the whole matter. The Indians had here 
established their head-quarters, and to this. 
place prisoners and spoils were taken. 

Hope now assumed a definite form. @ 
was about to meet Clara. Even death with her 
seemed preferable to a life spent in separa- 
tion. In his ardent joy, he almost forgot. 
the brother, whom he had left in a situation 
so precarious, and who might already stand © 
in need of his assistance. 

The savages paused here for some time. 
They seemed to be reckless and lazy. Ned’s 
arms, aiter his sentence, had been bound, but. 
the work was not well done, and he believed 
it possible to free them at any time. But he 
had no wish now to escape. The island held 
a secret he must penetrate. Would his cap- 
tors never bestir themselves. ? 

At length, one of them pulled out a canoe, 
which had been hidden beneath the bank. 
It was a frail affair of bark, which seemed to 
have seen several years’ active service. Its 
greatest capacity seemed to be four persons, 
and it were doubtful if even that load would 
float. 

Two Indians were selected to take the 
white over, who finally got into the bark with 
much grunting and ado. Ned stepped in of 
himself, which operation seemed perfectly 
satisfactory to the lazy braves. At this time 
they were a little distance above the upper 
extremity of the island. A single energetic 
rower would have laid the head of his boat 
directly across the river, and landed at the 
upper end of the island. But the suvages 
manifested so little inclination to exert them- 
selves that they came near being carried past 
the lower enc. By unusual exertions they 
brought the canoe to land, and Ned sprung 
upon the shore. Thus far he had seen no 
living being upon the island. Who or what- 
ever there might be, they had kept themselves 
hidden. 

What of Warren Brown the enthusiastic 
brother? He had remained in the tree, 
watching the progress of affairs below as well 
as the darkness would admit. He could see 
the moving forms, and he endeavored to 
watch Ned, but he could not do this with any 
certainty. The few forms he could discern 
seemed to mix and intermingle, till his brain 
reeled at the attempt to follow them. 

He then relinquished the effort, and bra- 
cing himself in the most comfortable position 
awaited events. He was tired and worn out, 
with the experiences of the night, and his 
eyes showed a great disposition to close, in — 
spite of his efforts to keep them open. Al- 
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most before he realized that he was sleepy 
they did close, and for some time he sat in the 
tree-top and slept. 

_ He awoke with a start, and came nea: 
dropping his rifle. By a lucky chance it 
caught upon a small limb, and he saved it. 

““flow careless in me to get asleep!” he 
thought, looking in every direction. “I 
must have slept some time, for it was black 
as ink when I lost consciousness, and now it 
qmust be near sunrise. What would Ned 
think of me if he knew how careless I had 
been? I wonder if he has been here and gone 
away again. [ don’t see anything of him 
mow. Strange he dosen’t come, unless he’s 
had bad luck. But no—I believe he has been 
here, and either couldn’t find me, or has gone 
away disgusted.” 

The frank youth nearly shed tears to think 
how he must have fallen from the good 
Opinion of his friend. Yet he resolved to 
wait a little longer and see if he did not 
return. 

He waited some time, but no Ned came. 
Warren began to be alarmed, and had he 
known in what direction to proceed, would 
hhave descended, and attempted to discover 
traces of the missing one. Then he began to 
wonder if it was safe for him in that exposed 
position. Any passing savage might espy 
him, and a bullet through the body would 
teach him better than to seek such an exposed 
roost. ‘hat the woods were pretty well filled 
with the savages he had good reason to be- 
lieve, from the experience of last night. 

Aud if confirmation of the fact was want- 
ed, he was destined to have a fresh proof. 
While he was waiting and wondering, the 
sounds of approaching bodies reached his ears. 
He bent his head and looked in the direction 
whence the sounds proceeded. The forest 
was filled with moving forms. 

The youth was calm now, and the thought 
of a rifle-ball crashing through his frame, 
within the next few minutes, was anything 
but pleasant. He wonld have made the at- 
tempt to go higher in the tree, but this he saw 
was not readily to be done, and he would not 
incur the risk of making any noise. Possibly 
they might pass by without noticing him. 

For a time his heart beat with hope. They 

‘passed beneath him, twenty of them or more 
and he flattered himself they would go on. 
But no! Ata distance of a half-dozen yards 
they paused, and an old chief, whose hair 
might have been gray, if it had been his 
fashion to wear hair, uttered one or two 
guttural exclamations. 

To the dismay of the tree-perched Warren, 
the whole party iinmediateiy came to a halt, 
and began to scatter about, collecting fuel 
and kindling a fire. The thought of so much 
company to breakfast did not please Warren; 
more especially as it was hard to determine 
the source whence his own meal was to be 
derived, unless he ate it a prisoner among the 
Indians. 7 

He was freed from any delusive hopes he 
might entertain of not being discovered, by a 
sharp rifle-shot from the assembly below. 

‘he gun he held was knocked from his 
‘band, and the arm paralyzed by the bullet. 


He looked down and saw that the Indians, 
were gathering near the tree, with guns and 
arrows aimed at him. 

One after another fired, but it was evident 
that they rather wished to torture than to 
injure him. Though he expected death at 
each discharge, the missiles flew in close 
proximity to his head, body, and limbs, but 
without doing any harm. 

When the savages had amused themselves 


sufficiently in this manner, one of them ap- 


proached the tree, and in tolerable good 
English sung out: 

““ Come down!” 

As the command admitted of no equivo- 
cation, Warren slipped down, and soon stood 
in the midst of the dusky men. ‘hey sub- 
jected him to the same rigid scrutiny and 
overhauling which Ned had endared, after 
which his arms were lashed to his side in such 
a manner that ke could scarce move even his 
fingers. 

Of course the everlasting council must be 
held. Several of the councillors spoke their 
minds, when a tall, stately Indian advanced 
from the number, and seized the prisoner by 
the shoulder: 

“Mine!” he managed to say, and immedi- 
ately repeated his assertion in the dialect of 
his followers. 

Sure enough, Warren did recognize the In- 
dian whom he had followed and assaulted 
early in the night, and who had taken him 
under his protection, at that time. He had 
escaped then, but it seemed the relation was 
to be renewed now. Howit would terminate 
in the present case remained to be seen. 

The tall fellow, brave, warrior, chief— 
whateyer he might be, seemed to stand in 
special favour with the others, and after he 
had thus appropriated the prisoner to himself, 
the rest dispersed to make preparations for 
their breakfast. 

The limited philosophy of Warren had not 
discovered the necessity of a fire by which 
to eat a cold lunch; but the savages spread 
in a huge circle around theirs, warming their 
mocassins as they ate. The prisoner shared 
a portion of his patron’s dried meat, which 
was regarded with longing eyes by his greedy 
followers. 

The meal over, other business came before 
the meeting. Warren was led from the place, 
and fastened to a small tree. A cord at his 
neck, one around his body, and another about 
his limbs. Surely he had seen and heard 
enough of Indian practices to know the 
meaning of this. 

His heart sunk within him—gave a fright- 
tul leap, and then stood still. A cold sweat 
broke out from every pore of his body. Must 
he die thus? 

The savages continued to pile such fuel 
as the forest afforded about him, using every 
taunt and jeer which they could think of, 
but which amounted to nothing with the 
prisoner, as he could understand none of 
them. 

At length the pile was pronounced sufficient, 
and at a signal from the tall chief, a brand 
was taken from the morning’s fire, and applied 
to the mass. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Off and On. 


THE two lazy guards were startled into 
something like life by the movements of Ned 
Wentworth. One of them quickly leaped 
ashore and caught him by the arm, The 
other followed, drew the boat upon the sand, 
and then took the other arm. 

Thus escorted, the prisoner was marched 
several rods into the interior. The island 
was quite uneven in surface, about one-half of 
it being washed by the river at such times 
as its current was swollen, The balance was 
dry and covered with small trees, shrubs and 
grass. 

As they passed into the little forest, the 
entire scene was presented to Wentworth’s 
gaze. There were several squaws, a number 
of Indian boys, ten or twelve years of age, 
and half-dozen of warriors, who, with guns in 
hand, stood guard over a group of prisoners 
in the centre. 

At last Ned had reached the place he 
sought. His keen eye ran over the forms. 
First he saw a boy of eight or nine years, 
then two women who were Strangers to him 
There was another whom he could not see 
distinctly. She was hidden by the inter- 
vening form of a sentinel. Yet his heart 
leaped at the certainty that there was an- 
other, for that must surely be the one he 
sought. 

One of the Indians who had been loitering 
near the captives came forward, and to him 
the two guards delivered Ned. A few gut- 
turals communicated all that was necessary, 
apparently, for the twain took. their leave, 
and the young scout, to his intense satis- 
faction, was conducted to the group he had 
just been scanning. 

He had not yet determined whether Clara 
was present. Too much eagerness might be 
fatal to his success in getting: her away, even 
if she was there. But, he had not passed the 
line of guards when a voice, which could be 
that of but one person in the world, fell upon 
his ears: 

“Oh, Ned! Ned Wentworth !” 

It was Clara! 

Before the scout could reply, a savage 
stepped up to her, and jabbering something 
in his unknown dialect, struck her a smart 
blow with the.flat of his hand. Just for once 
he had reckoned without his host. Ned saw 
the movement, and every spark of manhood 
in his nature was aroused. Though his hands 
were bound, he sprang to the spot, and gave 
the miscreant such a kick that landed him a 
rod away, sprawling upon his back, 

“Oh, Ned! they will. kill you for that!” 
gasped Clara, pale with affright. 

“JT guess not,” remarked Ned, carelessly. 
“'T think they will use me all the better for it!” 

For a2 moment the matter seemed donbtful. 
The Indian struggled to his feet, and tried to 
raise his musket, but the blow had been too 
severe, and sitting down he doubled himself 
into an ungainly pile. The scout acted as 
though perfectly unconcerned in the matter. 
He seated himself near Clara, and in a few 


impressive words he gave her a gleam of hope 
which had not been hers during that dark 
night. He assured her that she, at least, 
should soon be rescued, and taken back to 
Brownsville. ; 

Clara smiled her thanks, though free to 
confess that she saw little prospect of im- 
mediate release. Ned replied by repeated 
assurances, and she could not dispute him; 
for when did Jove ever hold an argument with 
its object? 

At first the Indians were disposed to use 
summary measures. with the violent young 
scout. But when they saw him voluntarily 
take a seat upon the ground, and pay no 
further attention to the work he had done, 
it seemed to strike them that he might be 
insane. Indeed, more than one of the braves 
touched his forehead, very much as a white 
might have done to indicate the same idea. 
They were disposed to let him remain quiet, 
if he would. 

The prisoner sat for some time conversing 
with Clara, telling her such of his plans as 
had been formed. Of course they must trust 
in a great measure to chance, yet the general 
rules which were to govern them, ought to be 
well understood. 

It had now commenced to rain. The wind 
was driving the storm before it, and the water 
came down almost in torrents. The storm 
swept in all its fury upon the exposed party. 
The squaws and young Indians crouched ina 
pile, the warriors turned their backs. to the 
drenching gusts, while the poor prisoners 
scarcely heeded it. Their thoughts were far 
away with the loved ones from whom they 
had so rudely been torn—who might, even 
now, be mangled corpses. 7 

To Ned alone the storm came as a welcome 
friend. He meant to leave the island at the 
first opportunity, and this he believed to have 
come now. He worked around in such a 
position that none of the Indians might notice 
his movements, and then began the task of 
loosing his arms. Although this was some- 
what difficult, it was by no means an impos- 
sibility. . Modern rope-tying feats have start- 
led the civilized world, yet the very task 
before Ned Wentworth, which he treated 
so lightly, would have shocked a Davenport 
beyond measure. 

It required considerable time for him to 
effect the desired object. The constraint of 
his movements, the eyes of jealous guards 
all around, were decidedly adverse to his 
success. In the midst of his efforts the cord 
parted withasnap. One of the guards looked 
that way, grunted, cringed lower to the storm 
and drew his blanket over his head. : 

Ned unwound the cord from his wrists, and 
then moved a little nearer to Clara. 

“* Good-bye for the present,” he said. ‘I’m, 
going now, but I shall be back soon. Keep 
up hope, and be sure you will be rescued 
soon.” | 

“Be very careful, Ned,” the maiden urged. 

“Never have any fears for me,” he re- 
turned. ‘“I-am going to show the savages 
what Be isto keep a ’coon, after they’ve got. 

im.’ . . 2 

Suiting the action to the word, he sprung 
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to his feet, and with the speed of a startled 
deer leaped through the thicket, toward the 
bank of the river opposite that from which 
he had come. The savage guards saw the 
movement, but were so taken by surprise 
that they hardly thought of any pursuit. 
Half a dozen guns were levelled as he was 
on the point of disappearing, and half a 
dozen clicking locks announced that not a 
weapon on the island could be discharged. 

Finding he was likely to escape them, the 
Savages set out in bawling pursuit, leaving 
a single one of their number to keep ward 
over the other prisoners. What was their 
surprise, on reaching the margin of’ the 
thicket, to find that the Jate prisoner had 
disappeared. Certain that he could not have 
left the island, they at once instituted a 
thorough search. 

In their conjectures the savazes were 
partially. correct. When Ned broke from 
their camp so suddenly, he had no real plan 
in view, but rather trusted to his naturally 
quick perceptions in such matters to guide 
him. Finding that none of the guns which 
were aimed at him could be discharged, his 
first thought was to take to the water, and 
swim across to the opposite bank. 

He did plunge into the water, but the sight 
of several canoes along the bank caused him 
to change his determination. As the water 
at this point was not too deep for wading, 
Ned at once turned his course up-stream. 
He noticed that at the upper extremity of 
the island the bushes grew to the water’s 
edge. The thought naturally presented itself 
that he might find a shelter there. 

He hastened in that direction, and had 
barely placed the bushes in question behind 
him, when his pursuers burst upon the little 
beach. They were within a few yards of the 
fugitive. The merest chance might lead to 
his discovery. If he failed in finding any 
refuge here, the young scout would strike 
directly across the river, ‘and make his best 
efforts to reach the shore where he had left 
his companion. This he believed he could 
do before they could get boats around to that 
side. 

But a fortunate chance was in store for 
him. Ashe crept along, close to the bank, 
he saw a sort of basin, worn by the constant 
action and force of the high water. ‘It was 
roofed by the turf of the island, snpported by 
the roots of trees, and the bottom of it was 
at this time above the water. Without any 
hesitation, he crawled in, and rolled himself 
in aball. It was quite comfortable, inasmuch 
ys he was protected from the storm, and he 
wuch doubted if the Indians would discover 
the retreat. mF 

In a few minutes he heard them, and even 
saw the earth above him yield at, their foot- 
steps. For a few moments his heart beat 
rather more rapidly than usual. Then he 
heard no more of them, and concluded they 
had abandoned the search in that direction. 

Yet he did not care to expose himself at 
once. : 

The storm increased in fury rather than 
abated, and after waiting till satisfied that no 
foes were in the vicinity, Ned carefully drew 


himself from the retreat, and peered-over the 
bank. 

All was quiet. The ‘savages if they still 
conducted the g2arch, had removed to some 
other part of the island. Before setting out 
for the mainland, Ned was anxious to know 
the disposition of affairs here. He felt that 
his vow might soon be accomplisked, if he did 
not mar it by any imprudence. 

He crept along carefully, looking in every 
direction to make sure that no crouching say- 
age was keeping an espionage over his move- 
ments. He took his way along the margin of 
the brushwood, intending, if he found the 
way clear, to plunge into the water and swim 
ACYOSS. 

He had nearly reached the centre of the 
island, when he noticed a savage crouching 
upon the ground, with his face turned toward 
the opposite shore. His purpose was evident. 
He was looking for any appearance of the 
scout, either in the water or upon the land 
beyond. 

At first Ned was disposed to leave him 
there, and seek to elude his vision. But 
when he caught a casual glimpse of the fel- 
low’s features, his soul burned with a passion 
he could not repress. It was the same savage 
that had offered the indignity to Clara at his 
arrival, 

“I would scorn to take advantage of ye 
so,” the scout muttered, as he caretully stole 
up behind the native, ‘but the feller that 
will strike a woman because she speaks to a 
feller-being, ain’t entitled to any mercy—no 
he ain’t.” 

He had armed himself with a cobble-stone, 
the only weapon the island presented. The 
savage was watching so intently, and the 
storm was raging so furiously, that he had no 
thoughts for what might be behind him. The 
gentle footsteps of the scout were not heard, 
and the first intimation the Indian had of 
danger, was the sudden spring of a heavy 
body, which landed full upon his back. 

Before he could even cry out, he was 
grasped by the throat, and a quietus was 
administered by the pebble. Appropriating 
his weapons, Ned left the body as it lay, and 
stole back to the little grotto at the upper 
end of the island. The knife and tomahawk 
he belted around him, but the gun he could 
not carry. He placed it in the hiding-place, 
with the ammunition, to-serve in some future 
case of need, if any such there should be. 

He was now ready to leavethe island. No 
alarm had been created; the Indians no 
doubt believed him drowned. He struck out 
carefully, but though he was a powerful 
swimmer, he made slow progress. He was 
encumbered by the water-soaked clothing he 
wore, the weapons he carried, and was borne 
down by the current. 

Yet he persevered, and in a short time had 
the satisfaction of climbing upon the main- 
land again. As he crept back into the forest 
he turned and regarded the island closely. 
There it lay, desolate and gloomy, with no 
external signs of the misery it held. 

He paused a few minutes to regain hic 
breath, and let the water run from his cloth- 
ing, then turned into the wood, and bent his 
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‘steps carefully in the direction cof the place 


where he had left Warren. He was deeply 
concerned for the welfare of that young man, 
and the reader will judge how well founded 
his fears were. 7 





We left Warren Brown subjected to the 
fiery ordeal. 

It were vain to attempt any description of 
his feelings. A thousand emotions rushed 
over his soul, whelming it beneath a sea of 
anguish. Naturally he was not possessed of 
that stoical self-control which fits a true scout 
for his vocation. The very thought of death 
by torture was sufficient to plunge him into 
unutterable agony. 

Combined with this was the thought that 

his darling sister would be left in the hands 
of the savages still, and if Ned lived he would 
be left alone to the Herculean task which 
they had undertaken. 

But the young man did not complain. He 
bowed his head as much as possible, and 
sweat and suffered amid the taunts, jeers and 
exultation of his savage foes. 

The flames spread slowly, and the savages 
danced with their usual mad delight. They 
did not notice the sprinkling drops of rain 
which fell thick and fast, increasing in vol- 
ume every moment. The great drops fell 
upon the feeble flames, and the wind soughed 
in fury among the trees. 

The Indians began to be alarmed as the 
drenching floods fairly broke loose. The 
fire failed to spread, and gradually died out, 
notwithstandiug their attempt to force it. 

Warren began to feel encouraged. If they 
could not torture him at once, perhaps they 
would relent, and if he were to die, kill him 
at once. True, this was a dreadful thought, 
that he, so young, and to whom life presented 
so many pleasures, must be cut off in such an 
untimely manner. But the pain would be 
only momentary, and this he believed he 
could endure. 

He watched the last faint glow till it ex- 
pired, and then nerved himself for the blow 
expected. But the savages did not seem dis- 
posed to act at once. They shrunk and 
cringed, finally betaking themselves to. the 
shelter of some large trees with very heavy 
foliage, which grew at a little distance. Here 
they were sheltered in a measure from the 
fury of the storm, and could keep a scrutiny 
over the helpless prisoner, who wus soaked 
by the down-pouring floods. He could 
scarcely move, and the rain swept full upon 
him, but the idea of prolonged existence 
more than compensated for all this. 

It seemed to him that the Indians had left 
him in a very careless manner, and he hoped 
that Ned might discover it. He possessed 
unlimited faith in that brave young scout. 

“Of course he wouldn’t leave me here and 
let the Indians kill me in this inhuman man- 
ner,” he reasoned, “even if I did get asleep 
and neglected my duty. But it is quite 
as likely, poor fellow, that he is in greater 
trouble himself. Iam sure I can’t help him; 
why should I think he can help me ?” 
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But, think so he did.. The idea would not 
leave his mind. Once or twice in an hour 
some of the savages would come down and 
make sure of his safety, perhaps stop to give 
him a taunt or a blow, and then hasten back. 

Thus the dreary hours passed. The rain 
continued to descend as if the flood-gates of 
Heaven had been let loose. The prisoner 
grew tired, and his limbs ached fearfully. 
He had stood thus so long that all power of 
motion seemed to have left him. It seemed 
he would have given worlds to have thrown 
himself upon the ground and rested for an 
hour. But the unyielding cords held him 
fast. 

Another fearful thought now dawned upon 
his mind. The Indians had failed in their 
attempt to burn him; death would result, 
equally certain and scarcely less painful, from 
his present position. Might it not be their 
fiendish pleasure to see him die thus? 

Darkness was drawing on apace. Already 
the forest was clothed in gloom. A stir 
among the savages announced that they had 
some plan under consideration. The rain 
gave promise of abating. The young man 
listened intently, for he felt that he had reach- 
ed acrisis. He heard the sound of light feet 
approaching from the direction of the savages, 


though he could not yet discover their forms. — 





CHAPTER VI. 
Scout Strategy. 


Nep WENtTwortTH made his way rapidly 
toward the place where he had left Warren. 
He felt that the dangers to which the young 
man had been subjected during his half- 
voluntary absence were of no ordinary nature. 
Yet he had hope, for he knew the savages 
would not be lurking there without some pur- 
pose. It might be that they had gone in an- 


other direction with the morning light, and. 


thus not have discovered the prisoner. 

Doubt would soon be at an end, however, 
tor he rapidly approached the place. He 
was a little uncertain as to the identical spot. 
The utter darkness which had prevailed, was 
not favourable for recognizing places to a 
nicety. He felt sure the spot must be near 
at hand, and he looked hopefully into every 
tree which came within range of his vision. 

Of course his search among the tree-tops 
wasallin vain. He had paused in momentary 
uncertainty, when a slight sound, which the 
storm did not make, drew his attention. He 
looked in the direction, and behold a con- 
siderable body of savages clustered beneath 
some large trees, evidently in the hope of 
escaping the fury of the tempest. — : 

He felt in a moment that Warren was a 
prisoner. It was hardly possible that he 
could have escaped the notice of a band of 
savages sO numerous, who must have been all 
around the young man’s perch. Ned looked 
in the group of savages, as well as he could, 
but saw no sigas of any prisoner. A keen 
pang shot to his heart. He recollected how 
much time had passed since morning light 
broke over the forest, and instinctively he felt 
that he should see Warren Brown no more. | 


— 
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Fora moment, Ned was staggered by the 
thought. Then his blood boiled fearfully as 
he looked upon the dusky forms crouching 
before him. He even grasped the hatchet he 
carried, as though his single arm could chas- 
tise them all. 

_ Just then, asavage jumped up, and left the 

group. Ned watched him curiously, but was 
startled as he beheld the form of his ardent 
companion bound to the tree. He could not 
distinguish the features at that distance, but 
he felt sure of the identity of the figure. 

Losing no time, he took a wide circle, 
which should bring him upon the scene. He 
was annoyed at finding the woods extremely 
open, and the trees of a small growth. It 
would be an impossibility to reach the place 
without attracting the attention of the sav- 
ages. He saw that the Indian merely satis- 
fied himself that the prisoner was fast, and 
then returned to his companions. Ned re- 
solved to govern his own conduct by the same 
tule. So longas no harm was offered the 
prisoner, he would keep at a safe distance, and 
await a more favourable moment for action. 

So the long afternoon hours passed away. 
Ned had found a place where he wasina 
measure protected from the drenching rain, 
and from this point he kept a close watch 
over the fortunes of his companion. He knew 
that Warren must be suffering exquisite tor- 
ture, confined as he was; but he reflected 
that this would be better than an abortive 
attempt at his release, which should involve 
both in captivity, and perhaps in death. 

As night came on apace, the storm seemed 
to have expended its fury. To be sure, the 
rain still fell in plenty, but the howling of the 
wind had ceased in a great measure, and, like 
a giant after the conflict is over, the elements 
seemed sinking into calmness again. 

How Ned Wentworth prayed for the com- 
ing obscurity! His nervousness was great, 
indeed. Several times he felt an impulse 
to rush forward, and cut the prisoner loose, 
come what might. But hecontrolled himself 
for a short time, knowing that, if the Indians 
remained where they’ were, his task would 
then be perfectly easy. 

As the shades descended, he worked his 
way gradually nearer to the place of Warren’s 
confinement. His knife, which, for a wonder, 
‘was quite sharp, was in his hand, ready for 
instant use. Prone upon the ground, the 
young scout crawled, keeping at just that 
distance. which would; render his motions 
undiscernible to the Indians. 

He was within a dozen feet of his object. 
He had heard the savages moving, but had 
hardly regarded it in his eagerness to free 
Warren. Now, he was startled to find several 
of them approaching—in fact, they were 
already close at hand. Perhaps they were 
merely coming to satisfy themselves of the 
prisoner’s safety. Certainly, Ned could not 
accomplish his designs in the face of so many, 
and he drew back alittle, to mark their purpose, 

There was no cover at hand—nothing be- 
hind which the scout could screen himself, 
He therefore lay prone upon the ground, 
ready to spring forward at any sign of harm 
to his friend, 


The savages proceeded to unbind the youth. 
No sooner were the bonds which held him to 
the tree cast off, than he sunk to the ground, 
utterly unable to stand. The Indians pro- 
ceeded to free his legs, and when this was 
done, they raised the youth to his feet. 

After a few efforts, Warren was enabled to 
waik, and then his guards set ont. They 
passed within a few feet of Ned Wentworth, 
but in the growing ‘darkness they did not 
discover the prostrate form. He at once 
suspected that they were destined for the 
island rendezvous. In that case, he was 
perfectly satisfied that they should go on, 
for the present. 

By the uncertain light, Ned discerned five 
figures, besides that of the captive. The odds 
were considerable, especially as the scout was 
but half armed. Yet he would not be de- 
terred by that fact for a moment. He fol- 
lowed them at a little distance, and was soon 
satisfied beyond a doubt that they were bound 
for the island. 

Unlike the party which had conducted 
himself, they hastened forward with all speed, 
aid the scout had some difficulty in keeping 
sufficiently .close to them to observe their 
movements, without attracting attention. 
But he was equal to the task. 

They stopped, at length, and by the broad, 
smooth surface in front of them, Ned at once 
discovered that they had reached the river- 
bank. He even fancied that he could discern 
where the dark surface of the island rose 
from the smooth bosom of the waters. 

Ned well knew that if he succeeded in the 
plan which he had partially formed, it would 
be necessary for him to use caution and 
celevity. He knew where the boat had been 
concealed when he was taken over in the 
morning, and he thought it more than pro- 
bable that it was there now. 

In that direction he crawled, and ensconced 
himself in a clump of bushes. Into these 
bushes the canoe had been drawn, and as the 
young ranger took his position, his hand 
rested upon the prow of the frail bark. He 
clutched his hatchet, and awaited the event. 

As before, a single savage came poking his 
way into the bush, groping about for the 
canoe. Ned remained motionless till he had 
found and half-shoved it into the water. 

Then he sprung to his feet, and as the sav- 
age turned to see what produced the rustling, 
the sturdy scout’s hatchet was buried in his 
brain. The savage sunk to the earth with a 
single gasp, and Ned hastily took such articles 
from his person as he wished. A tolerably 
good gun was slung across his back, with 
some ammunition. This the scout appro- 
priated for his own use, slinging it over his 
shoulder, as the Indian had worn it. The 
fellow had no other weapon, save a very 
questionable knife, which Ned threw into the 
fore part of the boat. 

Then he pushed the canoe into the water; 
but, as he stepped aboard, he found it des- 
titute of paddles. They must be near at 
hand, he thought, and, springing out, he soon 
found them, stowed away among the bushes. 

Again he took his seat, and partly by the 


paddles, and partly by the bushes, he suc- 
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ceeded in bringing it around, close to the 
shore. The difference between a white man 
and Indian is so great that itis a daring at- 
tempt for either to imitate the other. But 
Ned was especially favoured. It was very 
dark, and the savages had no suspicion that 
any person of his race, save the prisoner, was 
near them. 

The young scout rowed the canoe up to the 
bank, and remained in his seat. The captive 
was placed next to him, and another savage 
followed. Those upon the bank pushed the 
craft off, with a few injunctions in choice 
gutturals, to which Ned mumbled an indis- 
tinct answer. 

For a few moments the young adventurer 
rowed steadily, the savagein the stern merely 
directing the movements of the frail bark. 
No sooner were they safely clear of the bank, 
and in no danger from the keen eyes and 
sharp ears which were following them, than 
Ned ceased his efforts It was. so dark that 
he could séarcely distinguish the outlines of 
the savage whé stood between him and the 
realizatiom of hi$ plans. He grasped his 
hatchet, and bent forward. Ordinarily, he 
would have hesitated at playing so treacherous 
agame. But when he thought of the in- 
human massacre at Brownsville, all his feel- 
ings of pity vanished. ) 

As he expected, the Indian bent forward to 
learn the cause of his supposed brother sav- 
age’s inaction. |The movement brought them 
almost in contact. The hatchet was again 
brought into requisition, with deadly effect. 
The Indian rolled over the side of the canoe, 
like a log, and despite all the efforts of Ned 
to maintain the balance, their boat was upset, 
and both of the whites rolled into the water, 
almost simultaneously with the Indian. 

The first movement of the scout was to 
grasp his companion, who bound and helpless 
as he was, would have sunk instantly, but for 
the kind offices of his deliverer. Wentworth 
was an excellent swimmer, but upon this 
occasion he found himself well matched. 

The constant rain, which for twelve hours 
had poured itself upon the earth, had raised 
the river considerably, and much increased 
the strength of the current in which the twain 
were now struggling. 

Ned’s first thought was to strike for the 
island; but he soon found that he could 
accomplish very little by striking out in any 
particular direction. It required all his 
efforts to keep himself and companion above 
the water. He tried to get at the knife he 
wore, and free the arms of his comrade, but 
he could not do it, and a moment's reflection 
showed him that the members would be of 
very little use to their owner, after the long 
confinement to which they had been subjected. 

The scout had little inclination to return 
to the shore he had just quitted. But he 
was soon conscious of rapidly floating by the 
island, and as they were much, nearer to this 
than the opposite shore, he used his best en- 
deayors to come to land. At length he was 


gratified to find that they, had left, the more. 


rapid current, and were,in the much, milder 
water. which bordered, the shore. 
paused for a moment, to rest, apd involun- 


Here he. 
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parily alow “ Thank God!” broke from his 
ips. ! 

Up'to this moment, Warren Brown had 
not realized the presence in which he was. 
So sudden and unexpected had been the 
movements which caused their overturn, that 
he had supposed the whole affair to be acci- 
dental, But now the tonés of his comrade’s 
voice brought a great light to his soul. 

“Ned! — Is it you?” he whispered, cau- 
tiously. 

“Certain! Who should it be ?” 

“Phen I, too, say ‘Thank God!’ I had 
about given up all hope!” 

“ Well, never mind! We mustn't talk 
now; let us get to shore first.” 

He renewed his exertions, and soon suc- 
ceeded in reaching the bank. Grasping some 
bushes which grew near the margin, he pulled 
himself and Warren out of the flood. Then 
drawing his knife, he severed the cords which 
confined the young man’s arms. e 

“Try and get the use of ’em as soon as 
ye cao,” Ned remarked, sinking upon the 
ground, beside his companion, for he was 
much Be by the long struggle. 

Warren proceeded to exercise his arms, 
and for a short time neither of them spoke. 
At length he ventured: 

‘We must be some ways below. the Injins 
on the bank.” 

“‘Yes, we are safe enough for the present, 
most likely. Sut it will soon be lighter. 
See, there is one star already.” 

The rain had ceased, and the clouds gave 
promise of breaking away. As Ned remarked, 
a lone star had now shown itself, and as they 
gazed, others began to appear. ‘ This un- 
common blackness will not last much longer,” 
he continued; “though, whether the light 
will be of advantage to us, is questionable, 
perhaps.” 

Warren was busy chafing his wrists, and he 
did not reply. Ned went on: 

“T have some good news for you, Warren; 
I’ve found out where Clara is !” 

“Haveyou? Good! by the—” 

*?°Sh-h-h !” cautioned the scout.” 
must remember where you are.” 

“Til try to. But tell me—where is she?” 

“You know where the Injins started to 
take you?” 

“‘ Over the river I suppose.” 

“ Not quite |” 

Ned proceeded to relate the situation of 
the island and the prisoners. 

“But for this accident,” he said, in cou- 
clusion, “I am sure we should have been 
there, and perhaps have gotten her away 
before this.” * | 

“ What will you do now ?” 

“Try it again.” 

“© Of course ; but how will you go to work? 
Perhaps there is. not another ‘boat on this 
side of the river.” 

‘“That can not be helped. We must make 
the best of sach means as we have. I know 
you are a good :wimmer, and if there is no 
other way, we must ‘ paddle our own canoe, ” 

« ‘That isn’t what I am most anxious about* 
Ned. How shall we proceed after we get to’ 
the island, and get Clara away ?” 


“You 
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‘“T have been thinking, of late, that we 
might, perhaps, take the river for our route,” 
Wentworth returned. ‘* We shall hardly get 
to Brownsville if we undertake it, at present. 
There are too many Injins between here and 
there, to take women among them. We can 
drop down the river, possibly without. dis- 
covery, and reach the Ohio. “Then we can 
leave the women there at some of the settle- 
ments, till we find out how it is up to 
Brownsville.” 

“The women! Do you think of taking 
others besides Clara ?” Warren asked. 

“If we can,” was the confident answer. 

“If we git a chance to take them all, so 
much the better. If wecan’t take but one, 
Clara shall be that one.” 

By this time the clouds were breaking away 
rapidly, and the moon began to shed a silvery 
light over the scene. This was decidedly 
adverse to the schemes of our adventurers, 
since the soft rays would not penetrate the 
wood, but lay like a sheen of day upon the 
broad river. Yet they were net to be daunted 
by these possible disadvantages. 

Warren now declared that his arms and legs 
were as good as ever. Notwithstanding the 
experiences through which he had passed, he 
was quite as anxious as ever for more of ven- 
ture and peril. | : 

How to proceed was now the only question. 
If they attempted to reach the island from 
their present situation, they would be obliged 
to swim against a strong current. The ad- 
vantages for landing were also less than at 
the upper end. 

Ned, therefore, decided to make a circuit 
inland, strike the river above the island, and 
swim with the current. The only trouble 
would be a chance encounter with the 
savages, and the scout had little fear of 
this. 

The stock of weapons was divided— Warren 

taking the musket, which was so well soaked 
as to be useful only as a club. Ned relied 
solely upon the knife, his hatchet having gone 
to the bottom of the river with the last In- 
dian he had slain. 
- They moved with all possible caution. 
About half the distance had been passed, 
when Ned pulled quickly at Warren’s sleeve. 
The latter paused, and heard a tramping 
close at hand. 

“ Down—keep quiet!” whispered the scout. 

They threw themselves upon the ground, 
and a party of Indians, three in number, 


passed at a little distance, muttering to one 
another. 


“They wonder that. the chaps who went 
over with you don’t come back,” Ned’ re- 
marked, as he rose to his feet. ‘* Perhaps 
they’ll find out why when the last trumpet 


lows.” 


In a few minutes they stood upon the bank 
of the river. Below them was to’be discerned 
tha, dim form of the island, where all their 


‘hopes centred. Between rolled the dark ex- 


-panse of water. 
‘men ‘were, they could not help wondering 
‘what fate might have in store for them. 


Brave though both of the 


le 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Island Int.dents. 


Tue two men had made all preparations to 
trust themselves to the gloomy waters, with- 
Out any other support than their own strong 
muscles, when Ned espied an object which 
promised to be of service to them. It was 
a section of driftwood, some six or eight feet 
in length, and of quite ample proportions. 

““The very thing we want,” he remarked, 
after surveying it. “Let us get this afloat, 
and it will serve us as a boat and cover at the 
same time. The water has risen, so that it 
won’t seem out of the way to see a log floatin’.” 

Of course Warren committed every thing 
to the judgment of the scout. He assisted in 
getting the log afloat, and when this was done, 
he followed Ned’s suggestions in using it. 
The log had been broken at each end, and 
when it was inthe water, one man could sup- 
port himself at either end, keeping his head 
above the surface, close to the log, with very 
little danger of detections 

““We must keep her so,” the scout said, 
proceeding to acquaint his companion with 
the singular recess he had discovered at the 
end of the island. ‘If the Injins see the log 
they may watch it. In that case we must 
guide her as’‘near as possible to that place, 
then dive, and fetch up under the feet of the 
braves. I will risk their finding us, especially 
in the dark.” 1 

The current carried them along quite ra- 
pidly, and the little effort on the part of the 
scouts-kept the float in the proper channel. 
As they drew near the island, Ned» heard a 
single guttural exclamation, ‘and-knew that 
they were watched. He whispered to Warren, 
and as the log was now floating almost broad- 
side on, they easily slipped behind it, and 
supported themselves.till the float was within 
a few feet of the shore. 

“ Now!” ‘whispered Ned, and both sunk 
from viéw beneath the surface. 

The scout had his companion by the hand, 
and he swam till their feet rested on the sand. 
He crept along till he found the recess, by 
which time both of them were nearly out of 
bréath. 

“Here we are,” Wentworth whispered, as 
he passed his hand against the earth above 
them. 

The recess was partially filled. with water, 
but this was no objection. The whites 
listened, and they could hear the movements 
and observations of the Indians above them. 

The sounds ceased in a short time, and Ned 
looked up cautiously. It was all clear, now, 
so far as he could see. | 

Do you stay here, Warren,” he whispered, 
as he regained the side of his companion, 
‘‘while I go down and take a look at the 
boats. ‘It won’t do to be balked for the want 
of a craft when we get ready to leave.” 

Young Brown promised to remain where 
he was, and Ned set forth. He remembered 
the ‘place where the boats had been. drawn up 
on the shore, and knew that his only safe way 
to reach it was by swimming. Le kept under 
water, save when it was necessary to breathe, 
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and then was very careful not to expose him- 
self. 

He reached the boats in a short time, and 
drew his head from the water behind one of 
them, to take a good breath. This done, and 
his only weapon in his hand, ready for instant 
use, he proceeded to investigate. 

There were five of the craft, but one of 
them had been so seriously damaged that it 
would not float. Of the others, two were 
canoes, similar to that in which he had made 
a voyage in the morning, when he came to 
the island. One was larger—possibly would 
contain five or six, persons; while the other 
was more adapted to the youth’s purpose. 
Tt was somewnat heavy, and floated in the 
water, save at oue end, where it had been 
pushed upon the sand. It would contain 
seven or eight persons—was quite ample, in- 
deed, for the entire party, should he be so 
fortunate as to bring them all away. 

He noticed every thing which would be 
essential for him to recollect, and as a finish 
ing blow, took his knife and worked away till. 
all the other canoes were rendered useless. 
This done he hastened back to the place 
where he had left Warren, using the same 
precautions as before in descending. 

He found the young man anxiously await- 
ing him. 

““ What success?” he demanded, shivering 
from his long immersion in the chilly water. 

‘“‘ very thing prospers so far,” replied Ned. 

He then gave an account of what he had 
done, and the bold measures he haa taken to 
avoid pursuit. . 

‘““T must leave you once more,” concluded 
the scout. “I will work down to a spot. 
where I can make out the lay of the land, 
and if possible whisper a word to Clara. 
Then I can strike upon some plan of action. 
and we will be about it.” 

He crawled away, and was in the brushwood 
overhead in a moment. Whatever savages 
might be upon the island seemed perfectly 
quiet, and Wentworth crept along through 
the bushes witha buoyant heart. He pictured 
to himself the four unhappy captives, once 
more restored to home and friends through 
the energy of himself and companion. The 
very anticipation of such a consummation 
caused his heart to thrill with all the joys of 
realized success. Of all the many triumphant 
scenes through which he had passed, he could 
recall none to equal the present, should he 
but succeed. 

He crept up till he could look in upon the 
little camp. All was still, though he fancied 
he heard the movements of Indian guards. 
He could see where the squaws and boys were 
curled up in a general heap, but that was of 
no interest to him. He slowly worked along 
in the direction of the captives. 

Raising his head, he looked over the bushes. 
He was directly behind a tall Indian, who 
was moving about uneasily. A sharp look 
satisfied Ned that this was the only savage on 
duty. He regretted now that he had not 
taken Warren with him, as a single cautious 
blow would have brought deliverance to the 
dismal group of prisoners, who were huddled 
close together, wet, chilled, and hopeless, 
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- ‘There was no course open to the scout but 
to hasten back and acquaint his companion 
with the propitious state of affairs, and then 
strike the decisive blow as soon as possible. 

He had turned to retrace his steps, when a 
sudden commotion at the upper end of the 
island startled him. It also reached the ears 
of two or three sleeping savages, who sprung 
to their feet and hurried in the direction of 
the tumult. 

Ned felt no doubt that Warren had, by 
some means, gotten into trouble. How, he 
hardly couldimagine. Knowing that he could 
be ofno immediate assistance, he allowed the 
Indians to pass on while he crawled up more 
leisurely. He found the upper end of the 
island swarming with savages, and began to 
realize that his own position was far from safe. 
But he would not retreat. He worked his 
way along, crawling within six feet of two 
brawny Indians, keeping a hand upon his 
knife, ready for any emergency. 

He soon saw the cause of the strange tu- 
mult. Two canoes, filled with savages, had 
just arrived, and were now drawn up on the 
bank, upon either side of the scout’s hiding- 
place. Ned felt his heart sink—not with the 
prospect of danger, but of hopes deferred. 
Of course it would not be possible to carry 
out his schemes till the island should become 
quiet again. 

He satisfied himself that Warren had not 
been discovered, and then he waited till the 
Savages took their way toward the camp. 
He did not immediately seek his companion, 
but followed the red-men. He was resolved 
that no possible opportunity for the accom- 
plishment ot his purposes should pass unim- 
proved. 

Ilis worst fears were realized. They at once 
proceeded to the place where the prisoners 
where huddled together. From the limited 
knowledge of their language which he pos- 
sessed, and.the gestures of different parties, 
Ned was enabled to comprehend much of the 
purport of the colloquy which followed. 

One of the new-comers, a tall, dignified 
fellow, wearing a. heavy robe ornamented with 
the skin of a rattlesnake, took a hasty survey 
of the prisoners, then turned to the one who 
had charge of them, and made inquiries for 
the white men who had been sent over. The 
fellow indicated the supposed fate of one by 
drowning, but stoutly denied all knowledge of 
the other. Thereupon high words ensued 
between the two, which were all lost upon tho 
ears of the listening scout. ‘ 

But he saw the result. Additional guards 
were put over the prisoners who remained, 
then a fire was prepared, and after much 
trouble lighted. Around this the Indians 
squatted, and soon all was silence again. 

Ned knew now that his schemes were 
utterly frustrated for the night, asa Strict 
watch would be kept, and only force could 
effect any thing in the present condition or 
affairs. With a heavy heart he took his way 
back, toward the retreat where he had left his 
companion. A solitary Indian was sitting 
disconsolately upon one of the boats, but his 
back was toward the retreat, and Ned easily 
eluded his notice. 
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He related the facts, as they existed, !to the prisoners and the surrounding bushes, 


Warren. That individual was even more 
disheartened than Ned. He was chilled, 
benuumbed, and suffering from the cruel ex- 
periences of the past day. It had been forty 
hours since he had slept, and his eye-lids were 
heavy with fatigue and drowsiness. 

“If we can’t do any thing to-night,” he 
said, “I suppose you will try to find some 
piace where we can rest a little, won’t you ?” 

‘“‘T shall find a place where you can sleep,” 
said Ned, who really pitied his comrade. 
“© As for myself, I shall hang around here till 
near morning, to make sure there’s no chance 
to do what we’re after.” 

They were discussing the idea of crossing 

the river, when the young scout fancied he 
heard a movement above them. He cau- 
tioned his companion to silence; but it was 
too late. The savage upon the canoe had 
heard the cautious voices, and in a moment 
his face appeared, bent over the bank at the. 
mouth of the retreat. The whites preserved 
a strict silence, knowing that no mortal eye- 
sight could penetrate the darkness, and think- 
ing the savage might leave them. But he 
had evidently made a discovery, and his 
shrill whoop went echoing the length and 
breadth of the island. 
- Here, then, was something not really in 
the programme. They were, in effect, dis- 
covered, and the only question was how to 
escape capture—for neither of them had any 
desire to fall into the hands of the red-men 
again. ‘The savage who had raised | the 
alarm was either very stupid, or he had no 
idea that he was bearding desperate men in 
their den. He remained hanging over the 
bank till he found himself drawn down bya 
grip upon his throat, which he had no power 
to resist. A speedy termination was put to 
his struggles, the body dragged into the 
cavity, and then Ned grasped his companion’s 
hand. 

“ Dive—swim around to the right!” were 
all the words he deemed necessary for an 
understanding of his purpose. 

They plunged into the water without noise, 
and as they did sothe tramp of hurrying In- 
dians could be heard scarcely six yards away. 
They reached the spot, looked in wonder and 
surprise for any unusual demonstrations, and 
felt a little curious to know what had become 
of the brave who had given the alarm. Of 
course, the more they searched the more 
the mystery grew—whether it was ever 
solved, does not appear. 

The swimmers made a long pull, both com- 
ing to the surface about the same moment. 
They had passed the corner of the island, 
and were sheltered from the gaze of their foes 
for the present. 

“Jt is possible there’s an openin’ for us 
mow,” said the scout. ‘‘ Most of em must, be 
up yonder; possibly we can steal a marchon 
?em. Do you lay flat beside this boat, while 
I go and see.” 

Warren threw himself upon the ground, 
as indicated, while Ned crept across the sand, 
and reconnoitered again. The sight which 
met his gaze was not a cheering one. Three 
armed Indians divided their attention between 


manifesting a vivilance which seemed to dash 
all hopes of freeing the captives now. Had 
there been no others, Ned Wentworth would 
not have hesitated one moment to make the 
attempt; but there was a body of savages 
within a hundred yards, already upon the 
alert, whom the slightest alarm would call 
down upon them. Under these circumstances 
he was forced to curb his impatience, and 
seek his companion. 

“« We can do nothing,” he whispered, throw- 
ing himself beside Warren. ‘‘ They are very 
jealous, and it would be madness to make any 
attempt now. We will cross over to this side, 
and sleep what time remains till morning.” 

‘© A boat wouldn’t be bad, just at this time,” 
remarked Warren, 

“No; nor would it be of any use. It would 
be almost certain to betray us, and we must 
keep out of their sight nowif possible. There 
is no way but to swim for it, this time.” 

Before they could speak further, a savage 
appeared some distance above them, looking 
anxiously for the cause of their late sudden 
alarm. The whites crept behind one of the 
canoes, and waded down into the. water. 
The Indian was coming that way, looking 
carelessly arouud, ‘They maintained perfect 
silence, and he turned short in his course, 
returning to his fellows about the comfortable 
fire. 

“ Come—we will go now,” said Ned, cau- 
tiously, “before we get into a scrape. Now 
for it—swim easy !” 

They struck out, allowing themselves to 
float with the current somewhat, and Janded 
at a considerable distance below the island. 
They found the shore covered with bushes, 
and admirably adapted to the purposes ‘of 
concealment. Striking into the forest for 
some distance, they found a resting-place 
between the spreading roots’ of a large tree. 
Here they prepared to pass the few hours 
which would intervene before morning light 
again returned, 

“Tell me one thing, honestly,” said Warren, 
placing his, hand upon, the arm of his com- 
panion, and gazing into his face. “Do you 
think it will ever be possible for us to get 
Clara away from those Indian dogs?” 

The scout noticed the tone and manner of 
his companion, and he read the feelings which 
prompted the question. 

“ What makes you think we sha’n’t?” he 
asked. f 

“J didn’t say I thought so,” the other 
replied. “I asked your opinion in the 
matter.” 

‘“‘T know—but your language meant more 
than what you said. Sleep on. it, and you 
will feel better in the morning. Every thing 
depends on keeping up a good heart.” 

“Yes, I know all that, Ned. But human 
beings can’t do impossibilities. I know I 
enticed you to come—that is, I was the first 
one to speak of it; but Lwon’t ask you to put 
your life in peril any longer.” 

There was an utter disheartening in the 
tones which stung the young scout to the soul. 
He loved Warren Brown, as though he had 
been his own brother, and he was filled with 
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pity for the young man. He kuew whata 
terrible ordeal he had gone through: since 
setting forth, and how it must have worn 
upon his i ervous system, all unused as it was 
to such excitement. 

“TI feel confidence, Warren—perfect con- 
fidence. I have taken a vow to see Clara 
restored to her home, and I shall do it, or die 
in the attempt. But we need not be dis- 
couraged—all is working well. Take cour- 
age, Warren, sleep upon it, and in the morn- 
ing we will talk the matter over at our 
leisure. Come, now, throw away all bad 
feelin’s, and take the time for sleepin’— 
you'll need it all.” 

“1,1 be governed by you, Ned,” the youth 
returned, earnestly. “TIl try and sleep a 
little, for, as you say, I know I shall need it.” 

Wet, weary, and half famished, the two 
men lay down upon the damp ground, and 
sweet, refreshing slumber soon Visited their 
eyelids. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Another Day. 


THe twain awakened just as the faint 
dawn of coming day began to light up the 
eastern horizon. They roge, stretched their 
stiff limbs, and looked around to assure them- 
selves that no Indians were near. 

Had either of them been familiar with the 
life and wise saws of a certain famous esquire 
of an equally famous knight, they might have 
echoed his blessings upon the man who 
“invented sleep.” But Ned bluntly asked 
Warren how he felt after sleeping, and the 
latter replied, that he felt very well, with the 
exception of a slight headache. 

“First thing, well take a look at the is- 
land,” said Ned, in a business-like manner. 
“Tf all’s safe over there we will look out for 
some breakfast.” 

They moved down till they came to the 
marvin of the river, and then ascended it 
till they were opposite the place of interest. 
They remained there for some time, keeping 
a close watch of all movements on and about 
the island. ‘The Indian fire still burned, as 
‘was attested by the rising smoke, and the 
smel}l of roasting meat saluted their nostrils. 
It brought to them still more palpably the 
growing hunger which preyed upon their 
own vitals, but they conquered the craving 
with an effort. 

‘There is no doubt the prisoners are there 
yet,” said the scout, after he had scrutinized 
the place to his satisfaction. ‘* Now we will 
consider the question of something to eat.” 

“Tt would be very acceptable, if it could be 
had,” remarked Warren. 

“Just so; and like a toper with his grog, 
we wouldn’t be at all particular as to the 
quality, if the quantity was sufficient. But 
seriously, our chance of getting a breakfast is 
rather slim. This powder, as you see, is 
quite wet, and it would be an all-day’s job to 
get the gun in shooting order, if we ‘had 
ammunition. If you will stay bere, and keep 
an eye upon the island, and see that they 
don’t move the women anywhere else, I will 
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take a turn in the woods, and see if I can’t 
pick up something.” ist od 

Warren glancedat the knife which con- 
stituted the sum total of his companion’s 
offensive armor, as much as to say : 

‘* We shall hardly be in danger of making 
gluttons of ourselves on what you will bring 
in 1? ©! ‘ 

-Ned noticed the look, and he guessed the 
thought of the gazer. Di 

“Perhaps you think my knife will not be 
sufficient to provide us a breakfast. But it 
will be our only dependence till we can pick 
up a gun; so here goes!” 

Warren promised to keep a sharp look-out 
for any movements of the red-skins, and Ned 
had perfect faith that he would perform the 
task with all due care and skill. A cluster 
of bushes near the edge of the river afforded 
a capital look-out, and furnished an excellent 
cover from the keen eyes of the Indians. 

Wentworth cast one longing glance upon 
the low island which was supposed to con- 
tain the form of her he Joved, and then de- 
parted upon his unpromising errand. 

Grasping his knife resolutely in his right 
hand, so. as to be prepared for any sudden 
emergency, the scout stole along through the 
forest, looking carefully in all directions for 
any game which it would be possible for him 
to secure. 

Bending over a hardy limb, he severed it 
from the trunk, and soon whittled out quite 
a formidable club. 

“This will answer me in place of sutkin’ 
better,” he said, swinging the rough stick in 
his hand. 

It was some four feet long, and as heavy 
as he could wield with ease. 

He started on again, keeping both the 
knife and club in readiness. The only living 
thing he had discovered thus far was a rattle- 
snake, which hastened away with all possible 
speed. 

“Tthiok Dll look a little further before I 
make an attack upon you, old hollow-tail,” 
the scout muttered. “We may be reduced 
to rattlesnake soup yet, but I don’t fancy 
it upon an empty stomach !” 

He had barely taken half a dozen steps 
when the sharp crack of a rifle and the 
peculiar ‘‘ hiss” of an imperfect bullet within 
a very few inches of his head, caused the 
young scout a slight sensation of uneasiness. 
Was he in the midst of foes again? 

He looked quickly in the direction whence 
the shot had come, but was a little surprised 
at seeing only a single savage, who stood 
behind a tree, watching the effect of his bullet. 
Seeing that the white man did not show any 
signs of being hit, the Indian began reloading 
his piece with great energy; an operation 
not altogether to the satisfaction of Ned. 

Convinced that the red-skin was alone, he 
brought the club he carried into position for 
instant use, and sprung toward the spot. The 
Indian apprehended danger from the tall 
hunter, and turned to run, dropping his pow- 
der-horn'as he did so; Fora moment Ned 
felt disposed to'secure this prize and return 
content. But he reflected that the task before 
him was one to be accomplished only ‘by 
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desperate measures, and it would not-do to 
let the treacherous savage go free. 

The Indian was no match in running for 
the strong-limbed scout, and the latter gained 
at every bound. He had almost reached the 
‘tawny fugitive, when the latter turned sud- 
denly and made an attempt to throw his 
hatchet. He did throw it, but it flew wide 
through the forest, and the next moment the 
Indian brave dropped to the ground like a 
stricken ox. ! 

Ned took his weapons, flint and steel for 
striking fire, and such articles as would prove 
of use, by which time the warrior began to 
show signs of returning consciousness. ‘There 
was a coil of thongs about his waist, evidently 
cut from a dried skin for the present war- 
path. The scout quickly unbound them and 
tied the brave hand and foot. He was about 
to leave him thus, when he noticed. an un- 
seemly bunch in the Indian’s blanket, which 
was tied about his shoulders. He proceeded 
to an examination. To his joy he found it to 
be a nice piece of dried venison, several 
pounds in weight. He divided it, placing a 
portion where the former possessor could 
gnaw upon it if occasion required, and took 
the remainder under his own care. 

“ How strangely things work in this world,” 
he mused, as he wended his way back. ‘Here 
is this red-skin, took deliberate aim when I 
Was unsuspectin’ any such visit, but his ball 
went wide. As the matter proved, his 
-treachery was the means of supplyin’ the very 
things we needed most—weapons, powder and 
breakfast !” 

He approached the place where he had 
left Warren very cautiously, his heart bound- 
ing with joy at the load of good news he bore. 
The young man was carefully scrutinizing the 
island, but he detected the approach of his 
friend. His eye lighted up as he beheld the 
gun. 

“Good, good!” he exclaimed, in a glad 
whisper. “You’ve found a_ shooting-stick, 
though I don’t see the breakfast!” 

Ned unrolled the venison,.and held it up 
to view. The joy of Warren was now com- 
plete. A generous slice was shared, and 
while they were eating it the scout related 
the substance of his adventure. 

“Rather a good lookin’ rifle, this,” he 
added, holding it up to his companion. 
“‘Shouldn’t wonder if it shot toa hair, when 
it’s filled decent.” 

“Let me see it!” exclaimed Brown, 
eagerly. ‘By the great dinner-horn! if that 
ain’t my own gun, may I be shot!” 

“Is it possible ?” 

“ Yes it is—and that is my horn and pouch, 
too! I am much obliged to that Injin for 
keeping them!” 

Despite |Warren’s protestations, Ned in- 
sisted upon his taking bis original weapon, 
“while he assumed the musket which he pro- 
ceeded to put in order for use. This done, 
the horn which he had thrown upon the 
ground 4s useless, was relieved of the damp 
powder, and, placed where the beams of the 
sun would thoroughly dry it. 

Their hearts now beat with much more 
vigour, for they realized that they were pretty 





fairly armed, and hoped to proceed in their 
darling scheme with brighter prospects of 
success. 

Of course all the preparations took time, 
and when they were fairly ready for action, 
it was nearly noon. Nedhad selecteda place 
from which a more perfect view of the island 
could be had, and to that point they removed. 

All continued quiet on and about the island, 
save that, now and then, a single savage made 
his appearance outside the thicket which 
bounded the view of the watchers. A little 
smoke curled up lazily from the Indian camp, 
and there was no indication that matters 
would change till night-fall. 

“It will be best for you to sleep, Warren,” 
Ned observed, as he noticed the other’s yawn. 
“There will be nothing stirring, and if there 
is I can easily let you know. There’ll be no 
time for it to-night.” 

“But I don’t need sleep any more than 
you,” said Brown, to whom the idea of a 
“nap” was especially grateful. 

“Yes you do,” the scout replied. “I am 
more used to such, things, and don’t feel as 
bad; besides, I hain’t had so rough a time 
as you did when you was tied up to that tree 
all day. . Here is a good place to sleep—bunk 
right down, and take it when you can; that 
is the way old hunters do!” 

Warren was on the point of heeding the 
injunction, when movements upon the island 
attracted their attention. 

“?’St! See there!’ exclaimed Ned, in a 
sharp whisper; “there is something afloat, 
true as you live!” 

Two Indians had come down to the margin 
of the river, and commenced hauling over the 
canoes which lay there. They seemed some- 
what astonished at the traces of the scout’s 
handiwork, but finally pushed off the larger, 
and while one of them took his seat in it, the 
other hastened back toward the pale smoke 
which still curled up in a light column. 

“What are they going to do?” asked 
Warren. 

“IT don’t know, any more than you,” re- 
turned the scout.. “But I can tell you my 
impressions about it: I think they are goin” 
to take them women folks off somewhere.” 

“T wouldn’t wonder. I only hope they 
will go about itso we can have a hand in the 
game.” 

““ We must, Warren if there is any possible 
chance. It never’ll do to let any opportunity 
slip.. We are armed now, and can make an 
impression if we ever can, We'll get down a 
few rods, where they’ll be most likely to land, 
and see what chance there is.” 

They stole down along the bank of the 
river, and when: they bad reached a point 
which seemed ‘to promise concealment, they 
threw. themselyes upon the ground, and 
watched the proceedings upon the island. 
Scarcely had they got into position, when a 
body of savages, approached, conducting the 
prisoners down to the boat. The squaws. 
and Indian boys followed, so that it seemed 
the island was to be really evacnated. 

There was something of a commotion when 
the party reached the single boat, and all 
seemed anxious to be first. But the dispute: 
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avas finally checked, and the whole party 
divided into boat-loads. There were four 
loads, and the watchers began to gain hope 
from the manner of their division. First 
' came the two women and four Indians, leav- 
ing the buy and Clara, each guarded bya 
brave, to come over when the boat should 
return. 

“Come,” said Ned, creeping away from 
the place, “we must give them more room. 
The odds will be somethin’, but I’ve a plan, 
and I think it will work.” 

Warren thought so, too, for he knew how 
well the young scout could plan. He obeyed 
the signals given, and in a moment they were 
behind the shelter of two large buttonwoods. 

The first boat-load came over very soon 
after starting, as the rowers worked with a 
will. They landed, and a single brave sprung 
jnto the boat to take it back. It was a more 
Jedious task to row the empty boat, as the 
current ran quite strong. But he crossed at 
length, and with beating hearts both the 
whites saw Clara step into the boat. 

The three braves who had. reached the 
shore stood gazing intently after their fellows. 
They were entirely unconscious of danger, 
and a very easy conquest might have been 
made. But that was not the object in view. 
The least disturbance would apprise those 
upon the island of their danger, and Clara 
would still remain in their power. | 

Seeing that the boat had not yet started 
upon its return, Ned crept to the side of his 
<ompanion. 

“The moment is coming!” he exclaimed, 
joyfully. ‘‘ We shall be successful I know it. 
Now for the plan. You have a good rifle, 
well charged, while I am not so sure of this 
musket. Any minute after Clara gets to the 
shore, and the savages get well out of the 
boat, you may fire. But, one thing—do not 
shoot at all till you ean take two in @ range. 
Then fire, give a yell, and rash! We can 
take them by surprise, and ten to. one we 
shall whip them all in just half a minute.” 

** T’ll do it,” said Warren, with an earnest 
gripe of the hand, “and IT’ll make a sure 
thing of it, too. Don’t be afraid to trust me, 
Ned.” 

**] know what you are with a rifle,” re- 
turned the scout, “‘and I want you to make 
such a shot now as you never made before. 
Be cool—they are almost ready.” 

The scout carefully cocked his musket, 
and crept back to his own cover, where he 
awaited the dread moment. What a world of 
fate hung upon the events of the next two 
minutes. 

The concealed marksmen were not more 
than twenty yards away, and the boat was 
étill nearer. The crisis would not long be 
delayed. 

The banks of the river were low, especially 
at the landing-piace which had been selected 
by the savages. The boat was run up to the 
bank, and the captives made to leap ashore. 
They were followed by two Indians, while 
the third gave his attention to rowing back 
the boat. 

At this moment the sharp crack of Warren 
Brown's rifle echoed far and near, through 
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forest and over river. ‘True to his word, two 
savages dropped to the earth simultaneously 
with the report. The consternation of the 
survivors was immense. He who remained 


-in the canoe bent low, and plied his utmost 


endeavors to leave the shore; but a loud 
musket report followed close upon that of the 
rifle, and the savage pitched into the bottom 
of the boat, with a ball between his shoulders. 

With wild, fierce yells, the two whites 
rushed upon their red foes. Three of them 
remained, but they were wholly unprepared 
for the conflict. Before they could produce 
a weapon, one of their number was struck to 
the earth, and the two who survived found 
themselves matched, man to man. 

Ned was opposed to a tall, brawny Indian, 
who was resolutely tugging away at his 
hatchet. The scout did not wait for any 
ceremony. He plunged his knife into the 
savage’s side, but it did not follow that the 
Indian was conquered. He wasa tall, heavy 
fellow, possessed of immense muscular de- 
velopment, and proved no mean antagonist. 

Enfolding Ned in a close embrace, he 
struggled toward the river. The scout di- 
vined his intention, and resisted manfully. 
But despite his utmost endeavors, they drew 
gradually nearer the bank. Ned did not 
relish a cold bath just then, for he had not 
forgotten the numerous immersions of yes- 
terday. He struggled desperately, and found 
that his adversary was growing weaker. 
Cautiously releasing his hold with one hand, 
he slipped it toward his tomahawk. The 
movement was successful; but as Ned drew 
the weapon forth, he saw that the battle was 
ended, so far as the Indian was concerned. 
He was staggering wildly, and in a moment 
more he sunk to the ground, gasping pain- 
fully. 

Before the scout could realize his good 
fortune, he heard a quick movement behind 
him, and sprung aside just in time to avoid 
a heavy blow from the hatchet of the re- 
maining savage. The scout was well versed 
in the use of the weapon, and hurled his own 
with all his remaining strength. It struck 
the Indian just above the ear, as he was in 
the act of turning, and felled him to the 
ground. 

The last of the savages had fallen. But 
how had it fared with Ned’s companion ? 


CHAPTER 


Scout v. Indian. 


TX. 


THE scout’s happiness at their triumph 
was neutralized when he saw Warren lying 
upon the ground. Whether he was killed, 
or only wounded, he knew not. To his satis- 
faction, he found that the captive women 
had released each other’s arms, and were 
already paying attention to their fallen de- 
liverer. 

“Is he hurt badly ?” Ned asked, making 
his way toward the prostrate man. } 

“Laws a me! Don’t ask if he’s hurt!” 
exclaimed a shrill voice, as one of the women 
confrouted the scout. A man with his head 
smashed all clean to atoms, like his’n! If 
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_ he’s alive now, he’ll never breathe many more 
‘times !” Ase 

““Now cease your foolish nonsense, Fi- 

ducia,” exclaimed a tall, grave women, re- 
‘proachfully. ‘I can find no wound except a 
bruise upon the head, which I am sure is not 
sO very serious. Please look at it, sir, and 
tell us what you think.” 
_ By this time Ned worked his way to the 
side of his companion, and knelt to examine 
the nature of his injuries. He found, as had 
been stated, a single contusion upon the 
young man’s head—evidently a sweeping 
blow from a hatchet. 

He had barely satisfied himself upon that 
point, when Warren opened his eyes. 

“‘ Where is the derned red-skin ?” he asked, 
as he encountered Ned’s eye. 

“He lies down yonder,” was the careless 
reply. ~ 

The youth smiled, raised his hand to the 
aching head, and struggled to his feet. 

“That is the same Injin that I had my 
first squabble with,” remarked Warren, as 
his eyes rested upon the figure. ‘He took 
me under his especial care, and undertook to 
roast. me once; but fate prevented. It seems 
to have been my fortune to meet him.” 

“You won’t be apt to meet him any more,” 
replied Ned. . 

As he turned, he saw Clara. The maiden 
was yale, and looked frightened, but she 
placed her hand in that of the brave scout. 
Their eyes met, and spoke more of fond 
affection than any words could have done. 

For a moment Ned held her to his bosom, 
pressing her hand fondly, then he tore him- 
self away. 

The boat had floated down the stream 
several yards, but it was not far from the 
shore, and with a bound the scout sprung into 
it. The body of the Indian lay as it had 
fallen, in the bottom, and the first. thing to 
be done was to throw it overboard. This he 
accomplished, and rowed the boat in to the 
shore. Pulling off an Indian’s blanket, he 
wiped the blood from the sides and thwarts, 
then called upon the rescued to hasten aboard. 

““Come,” he said, “ we must lose no time. 
If we want to save our lives we must leave 
this place. Do you get aboard, while I pick 
up such weapons as we may need.” 

He picked up two or three muskets, misera- 
ble affairs, which he threw aside, and then 
drew from beneath one of those whom Warren 
had shot, arifle. Imagine his surprise—and 
it was a pleasant one—to find it his own 
honoured weapon! He could have kissed it 
for very joy, only he had no time for demon- 
strations, 

‘He selected two muskets, three or four 
horns of powder and bnilet-pouches, as many 
knives and hatchets, with a couple of blankets. 
Well Jaden with the spoil, he hastened to the 
boat and pushed it into the water. 

The hubbub which the Indian boys and 
squaws kept up on the island was immensely 
unfavourable to their safety, aud the scout 
wished to take a fair start. He grasped the 
oars, and pulled the heavy boat into the cur- 
rent. Warren bathed his aching head, and 

then insisted upon sharing the toil. 
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- Soon a curve in the stream hid the island 
from their view, and lifted a load from their 
hearts. The expressions of each might have 
been regarded as an index of their characters. 

“Gosh !” exclaimed Goodwin Duncan, the 
boy, “‘won’t them greasy critters feel cheap 
when they find how we’ve gin ’em the slip!” 

“don’t be too sure, Goodie,” sighed Fi- 
ducia Scranton, a maiden aunt of the boy. — 
‘We've got a little ways, to be sure, but I 
jest as much except we shall all be tuk ag’in, 
and roasted alive, as I expect any thing in 
the world. I dreamed of eatin’ roasted meat 
last night, and that is a sure sign, I reckon. 
I know ’twas jest so when Sam Russell stayed 
with me. We’s engaged to be married; but 
Sam dropped the dipper when he went after 
some water, and I told him we shouldn’t 
never be married, ’cause ’twas a bad sign. 
Sam laughed about it, but sure enough, it 
turned out jest as I had told him !” 

“Fie, fie, sister!” said Mary Duncan, the 
tall, dignified woman, as soon as her loqua- 
cious relative gave her a chance to speak, 
‘you always tell about something of no im- 
portance. J am sure we ought to take heart, 
and thank these noble men for their efforts in 
our behalf. Very few, indeed, would have 
taken the risk they have taken to set us free.” 

Clara looked as though she felt the com- 
pliment, and well she might; for one was 
her affianced husband, while the other was 
her only brother. 

“For one, I have great hopes,” she said. 
“T can feel it at heart that we shall go clear. 
But, as for thanks, I don’t feel that mine 
could be of any service to either of the men.” 

“We can arrange that when we get to 
Brownsville,” laughed Warren. “I think 
something different from thanks will be Ned’s 
price, and as for me, I only want to dance the 
rest of the night.” 

“T can’t understand riddles,” said Clara, 
her face showing that tendency to crimson 
which is supposed to indicate a tender state 
of feeling. 

*“ Laws, now, Clara,” broke in Fiducia, 
“dew tell if this ’ere ain’t that spark 07 
your’ what has been over to Brownsville so 
much! Wal, who’d’a thought from the looks 
o’ the feller he’s sech a gritty one? I dew 
believe, Clara, if he’ll hev’ ye when ye git old 
anuff, ye’d better take up with him. But 
don’t go to bein’ in a hurry, as most gals be, 
nowadays. I don’t feel any inclination tew 
git married myself, and I’m considerable 
nearer his age—that is, ’m older’n you, you 
know!” 

The truth of the latter assertion needed no 
confirmation to any of the party, since forty 
years would not have seemed at all au impro- 
bable guess at the age of the spinster. Mrs. 
Duncan turned away her head, to hide her 
mortification, while Ned, Clara, and Warren 
bit their lips, to keep back the smile which 
seemed determined to break forth. 

“Do ye know,’ continued the spinster, 
bending toward the young scout, and regard- 
ing him with interest; ‘‘do you know, what 
I thought when ye first come over to our 
town ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Ned, modestly, “ But 


” 
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I must remind you that we are in the midst 
of danger, and “twill be necessary to be 
very careful of our voices. A word spoken 
nloud may attract the notice of the Indians, 
and bring them down upon us with a ven- 
geance.” me 

« Yis, yis; I know that,” continued Fi- 
ducia, bending over still further, and speaking 
in a harsh whisper. ‘ ButI feel that I didn’t 
dew ye jestice, and I want tew make it all 
right. I did think that ye was rather an on- 
gaindly upstart, and so I told some o’ the folks 
there. I told Mr. Brown I thort he’d better 
see tew his garl while he could; but he kin- 
der laffed at me—said he guessed Clara knew 
what company was best for her. But I'll 
take it all back, pow, if we can ever git among 
decent people ag’in.” zy 

Being allowed to “ free her mind,” Fiducia 
finally sunk back Satisfied, and the journey 
was continued in comparative silence. Their 
progress was slow, and as the river made many 
windings, the distance gained was even less 
than it appeared. Still they teflected that 
every yard counted—that every stroke of the 
oars was so much toward the completion of 
their journey. | 

Expecting at every moment to be assailed 
from ove bank or the other, the little party 
floated along, till the sun began to sink 
behind the trees. Their journey would 
occupy at least all the night, if every thing 
proved favourable. As they were obliged to 
preserve a very constrained position in the 
boat, Ned advised that they come to land, 
and have a general frolic, just to rest them- 
selves. 

All concurred in the proposal, and admitted 
that it would be a relief to straighten their 
limbs for a few moments, save, Fiducia, who 
declared that the Indians would be certain 
to gobble them all up, if they attempted any 
thing of the kind. 

But her counsels did not prevail, and the 
boat was drawn in to. the shore. The party 
landed, and it was indeed. a relief to be freed 
for a short time from their cramped position. 

While they were exercising themselves, 
Ned proposed to take his rifle, and go back a 
short distance, to make sure that there were 
no signs of pursuit. As usual, Fiducia 
Seranton had objections to make, pleading 
the double danger to himself and to them; 
‘but Ned had learned to keep his own counsels, 
and departed upon the proposed errand. 

He followéd the river back a mile, keeping 
sufficiently near to observe any movemeats 
upon the opposite bank. All was silence. 
No sounds or signs of savage foemen were to 
‘be seen. His heart rose higher and lighter 
with renewed hope. ‘They could continue 
their journey under the additional safeguard 
of darkness, and before morning came they 
would be beyond any possibility of danger. 
The thought was more than cheering. It was 
exhilarating. Under its influence he bounded 
back at a rapid pace, and arrived among the 
anxious party just as the sun sunk from sight, 

“tis all right in that direction,” he said. 
“Now we'll go ahead, for it, will be dark in a 
few minutes, with the exception of what light 
the moon gives. Come; in with you, ‘and 
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ho! for home!’ as I heard an old song once 
sung.” te 

They lost no time in getting into the boat, 
Warren taking his place at the stern to steer, 

and Ned prepared to use the paddles when- 
ever it seemed proper. Fiducia seemed es- 
pecially perplexed. that she could not have an 
opportunity for sleeping, declaring, in the 
roundest terms, that she should get drowsy 
and fall overboard, which unfortunate Zatas- 
trophe would be the sad finale of her career. 

A sly laugh from Warren, who understood 
some of her peculiarities, brought the spinster 
bolt erect upqn her dignity, and she sat in 
glum silence for a long time. 

Meanwhile, the boat was pushed into the 
stream, and oncé more resumed her course. 

The light of day gradually declined, and 
only the soft rays of the moon lighted up the 
dark surface of the water. 

They had proceeded for something like 
half an hour, when Ned noticed an object in 
advance which seemed to rivet us gaze. 
Cautiously he turned to Warren, dnd whis- 
pered: oo Tp 

‘Turn her head in toward the sho 

“Ts there danger?” young Brown asked, 
as he obeyed the request. : 

‘‘There may be, or may not. I can’t say. 
Just look through yonder, and you can see 
all I see. But we must know more about it 
before we go any nearer te it.” 

Warren looked in the direction indicated, 
and he saw what had fixed his companion’s 
attention. There wasa bright gleam through 
the trees, so small thatits scintillations might 
readily be mistaken for a star, just rising 
above the horizon. The youth comprehended, 
in a moment, the character of the light. 

‘““There’s a nest of ’em,” he whispered. 

“‘ So it seems,” remarked Ned. ‘ Turnher 
into that deep shadow, and [ll take a trip off 
in that direction. We mustn’t run into a 
trap, if we can help it.” 

The boat’s head was turned in the required 
direction, and it soon shot into the deep sha- 
dow of an overhanging tree. Ned had cau- 
tioned those it contained to especial silence, 
given Warren directions how to proceed in 
case of any disturbance, and was about to 
jump ashore, when the dip of oars, and the 
sound of Indian voices, fell upon his ear. 

He uttered a quick exclamation of caution, ° 
and, with weapons in hand, the two whites 
awaited the event. 

In a few moments a canoe appeared. It 
seemed to come from a creek emptying into 
the river near by, as it shot out into the mid- 
dle of the stream, and then turned in the 
direction of the strange light. It contained 
three Indians, who sat bolt upright in the 
middle of the boat, seeming to fancy them- 
selves in no danger of observation. 

As they reached the middle of the river, 

one of them raised his hand, and pointed 
toward the light. The movement was noticed 
by those in the concealed boat, especially 
Ned and Warren. — / 
_ “Do you see that?” the former asked, in 
a careful whisper. “ They are bound to that 
camp, without any doubt. I must follow 
them, and see what the gathering is.” 


* 
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given, then,sprung into the forest, and was 
lost to sight ina moment., He had scarcely 
taken a score of steps, when he came to a 
broad creek, which he was obliged to ascend 
for some distance in order to find a convenient 
crossing. Then selecting a route which would 
keep him from exposure to the moonlight, he 
followed the course of the strange canoe as 
nearly as practicable. ; 

He soon caught sight of the bark, but felt 
a sort of satisfaction on finding that they did 
not seem in an especial hurry. It was evi- 
dent that they bore no important tidings, and 
this feeling scattered Ned’s most poignant fear. 

‘The fire was a considerable distance from 
the river, and Ned began to think that his 
boat might have passed in safety, after all. 
But he jumped at no conclusions: He kept 
a watch of the Indian trio, and when they 


pulled in to land, he followed carefully a 


little distance behind them. 

The secret of their expedition was ex- 
plained when they lifted a generous quantity 
of fish from the canoe, and slung them over 
their shoulders. Thus laden, they took their 
way toward the camp. 

The forest in this section was quite open, 
so that Ned ran considerable chance. of 
discovery, should he venture too close. . But 
there was no occasion for running any great 
risks. The savages were moving about freely, 
especially after the arrival of their evening 
supplies. The scout could not readily count 
them, but he set their numbers down at 
twenty-five. Probably there were more than 
that—possibly a few less. 

The savages seemed perfectly unsuspicious 
of the presence of any foe, talking freely in 
their own tongue; and no guards were set, so 
far as he could discover. 

More than pleased with the state of affairs, 
Ned walked down to the river-bank, and 
made a general survey of the prospect there. 
There was a deep shadow upon the opposite 
shore, which would increase rather than, di- 
minish, and under the cover,of this he felt 
that there would be little danger in attempting 
the passage. He looked in every direction, 
but saw no more camp-fires, or other signs 
of Indians. Possibly, those who were before 
him had come down for a peaceable hunt and 
fish.. | 
Filled with pleasant thoughts, the brave 
young ranger made his way back:toward the 
place where he had left the boat. _ He crossed 
the creek, and stole down to the bank. He 
could scarcely see any thing between himself 
and the mooulight which lay in silvery soft- 
ness upon the centre of the stream ; but he 
‘managed to discern the dark outlines of a 
boat, and softly whispered : 

“Warren !” ! 

“Ts that you, Ned?” came back the cau- 
tious answer. 

“*T’s me—all right ?” 

* All right!” 

“Then row up alittle.” 

The boat was pushed nearer the bank, and 
Ned sprung on board, to the joy and satisfac- 
tion of those who had felt so many fears 
during his absence. 
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Danger in the Dark. 


A Host of questions greeted the returnea 
scout, to which he replied in a gentle whisper, 
describing very briefly what he had seen, and 
the object which had brought the three 
Indians to the creek. 

The intelligence relieved many  well- 

founded fears, and caused all the hearts: 
within the boat to beat more freely. After 
he had related the events of his reconnois~ 
sance, Ned added: 
* “T would a little rather lay by till after the 
moon gits down; but, if we do that, it will be 
sO Near mornin’ that we can’t git down to the 
Ohio till noon, and daylight may find us 
amongst the Injins. I think the best way 
will be to keep in the shade as much as pos- 
sible, and run by them at a venture.” 

The others acquiesced in the judgment of 
the scout, be it what ic might. The boat was 
rowed back into the stream, and the force of 
the current floated it down toward the point 
of danger. 

Ned busied, himself by making a careful 
examination of all the fire-arms, which he 
reprimed, to make sure of their serviceability 
in case of need. Then they were equally 
divided between himself and Warren. 

Mrs. Duncan insisted upon being furnished 
with some weapon, as she intended to fight 
till the death before being taken a prisoner 
again. Ned furnished her with a hatchet, 
and he felt sure she would use it if occasion 
presented. 

‘‘ Massy, sakes!” gasped Fiducia, as she 
eyed the weapon with horror, ‘“‘what in the 
world, Mary Ann, be you a-goin’ tew dew 
with that awful tommyhock? Now I want 
you to remember that this is me, and not cut 
my head off, thinkin’ I’m an Injing.” 

“ Keep that tongue still,” commanded Ned, 
sternly, ‘“‘or the- savages will save her the 
trouble by takin’ off all our heads in a pile.” 

It cost the spinster a great effort to sit in 
silence, but she crouched down between the 
thwarts, eyeing the others with an aggrieved 
expression. 

As the boat approached the point where 
most danger was to be apprehended, Ned 
directed Warren to turn her toward the shore 
opposite to that on which the fire was built. 
This course, while it removed them from the 
moonlight, compelled them to depend upon 
their,own exertions for moving the clumsy 
boat. ‘What current there was ran near the 
middle of the river, and when they shot out 
into the belt of shadow, the boat lay like a log 
upon the water. 

But any chance would be preferable to 
discovery, in. their present situation, and 
both the young men bent themselves to the 
oars with determination. They made slow 
progress, as the boat was not only heavily 
laden, but built in a clumsy manner, rather 
for durability than speed. 

They were not quite opposite the place 
where the three Indians had drawn their 
canoe to land, when the quick ears of the 


' young scout detected a movement upon the 
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opposite bank. He uttered an exclamation 
of caution, and ceased rowing. Peering 
intently across the river, he soon caught 
sight of two or three dark forms, gliding in 
the direction of the canoe, which lay upon 
the bank where it had been left. They 
pushed it into the water, sprung in, and be- 
gan rowing directly across, toward the place 
where the larger boat was lying. 

“Keep still!” whispered Ned, intensely. 
** We are discovered !” 

There was a general exclamation of con- 
sternation at the announcement, but only 
Fiducia gave vent to her feelings in words: 

“JT knew how ’twould be,” she began, in 
tones which might have reached across the 
river. ‘I dreamed—” 

“ Will you keep still, or shall I throw you 
into the river ?” demanded the scout, in no 
very gentle tones. 

Without waiting for an answer, he bent 
over and whispered such directions to Warren 
as he deemea necessary. By this time the 
Indians were in the midst of the river, fully 
revealed by the moon. There were three of 
them, and their guns could be seen above the 
edge of the boat. 

They grunted some question as they ap- 
proached, repeating it upon receiving no 
answer. No sound revealed the position of 
the whites, and the jealous red-men came on, 
peering through the gloom, for the boat which 
had attracted their attention. 

They discovered it at length, and with 
weapons in hand, pushed their way up toward 
it. All was still as death—a fact which 
seemed to puzzle the natives not a little. 
But they worked nearer, and finally the two 
craft lay alongside. Still the Indians could 
-see nothing. ‘The whites, at the instigation of 
Ned, had crouched low, and the savages could 
only make out ar indistinct mass in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

The uncertainty was not long to continue. 
As the Indians poked their ugly faces over 
the side of the boat, two hatchets flew through 
the air, and descended upon a couple of 
shaved pates. The arms which wielded them 
were not feeble, nor the blows light. Both 
savages sunk to the bottom of the river, while 
the remaining one found himself in the water 
by the upsetting of the canoe. 

The savage was possessed of the natural 
craft of his race. He realized at once that 
they had run into a trap, foolishly, and he 
dived beneath the surface of the water. 
Striking out in the direction of the shore he 
had left, the brave swam as far as possible 
before rising to the surface. Believing him- 
self out of danger, he swam along with all 
his might. 

Ned had been looking for the fellow, and 
his quick eye detected him as he rose to the 
surface. | 

“ We must take the least of two evils,” he 


said, glancing along the barrel of his rifle. 


“That fellow must go under.” 

The rifle spoke its death-note. The savage 
uttered a cry, threw up his arms, and sunk 
from sight beneath the dark surface. 

“I’m sorry to make thas noise,” he said, 
reloading his weapon hastily, “but that is 


better than to have the Injin git away, for he 
could tell ’em too much. Now we'll take to 
the paddles ag’in.’ 

They did so, with an energy that soon got 
the old boat under tolerable headway. But 
such exertions could not always last, and 
matters were fast approaching a crisis. The 
Indians, around their fire, had heard the rifle- 
shot, and came rushing down to the river. 
Their own canoe was gone, and the savages 
began at once to suspect something wrong. 

They bent eyes and ears to the task of 
solving the mistery. At an unfortunate mo- 
ment the boat-load of fugitives passed an 
opening, when the moonlight revealed their 
movements. The savages saw it, and raised 
a yell of triumph. 

“Down! down!” commanded Ned, and 
the others threw themselves upon the bottom 
of the boat in obedienee. . 

It was fortunate that they did so, for the 
next moment a scattering volley broke from 
the Indians upon the bank. ‘The balls pat- 
tered all about, one or two of them striking 
the boat, others falling in the water; but 
most of them whistling just overhead, either 
striking in the bank, or speeding harmlessly 
into the forest beyond. 

“Oh dear, dear, dear!” groaned Fiducia, 
in bitterness of mortal terror, “I’m hit! ’m 
killed! Oh, we shall all be sunk to the bot- 
tom of the ocean! Dear me! dear me! 
DEAR ME!” 

Is anybody hurt ?” Ned asked, as the firing 
seemed to cease for a moment. 

None of them had been injured, for a won- 
der, though a small splinter had been the 
cause of the spinster’s mortal terror. 

The savages seemed satisfied that they had 
effectually silenced the occupants of the 
strange boat, and that the only task which 
remained was for them to secure the prize. 
Accordingly, they began to plunge into the 
water to swim across. Ned noticed the move- 
ment with satisfaction. 

“Let them come!” he exclaimed. ‘We 
are good for a dozen of them. See, the fools 
are rushing to their own destruction !” 

Five or six of the savages had plunged 
in and were swimming over. The river was 
deep and narrow, so that in a few minutes 
they neared the object of their efforts. They 
advanced with boldness, swimming nearly 
abreast. When they were within five or six 
feet, Ned gave the word, and two muskets 
belched forth a hostile reception. 

Of course, at such close quarters the shots 
could not well miss, and two Indians paid the 
penalty of their rashness by sinking to the 
bottom. The others saw their error now, 
and turned back with all haste. 

The whites reloadec their weapons, and 
then bent to the oars with renewed exertions. 
The old boat pulled like a dead weight, and 
their progress was slow; yet they would not 
despair, neither would they desert the craft. 

““T dew declare!” began the spinster, “I 
don’t see why in the created globe you can’t 
Jeave this old crazy thing, and take to the 
woods! Weshall be tuk, jest as sartin as can 
be, and all be killed, jest for one man’s foolish- 
ness! For one, 1 am goin’ off intew the 
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woods. wt ain’t goin’ tew stay here and be | present,” he said. “It’s certain ’at we 
shot at. ‘ : can’t run by that fire, with the Injins all 


** No, you won’t do any thing of the kind,” 
returned Ned, as he pulled away at the oars. 
“ What chance do yousuppose a lot of women 
and a boy would have in the woods, in the 
night, with twenty Indians after ’em? They 
could swim the river and track you all down 
in less than ten minutes. Be sensible, for 
once, and let them that are used to such things 
manage the red-skins.” 

The aggrieved lady sunk back again, mut- 
tering something about an “upstart,” which 
nobody took especial pains to hear. Ned 
continued his work, keeping an eye upon the 


_ Savages across the river. 


They seemed immensely confused by the 
unlooked-for turn affairs had taken, and, run- 
ning to and fro like so many wild beasts, lost 
considerable time, which was improved to the 
utmost by the whites. 

Suddenly the Indians began to disappear. 
Where they went to was not so readily ap- 
parent. Not to lose time in useless specula- 
tions, the whites improved every moment in 
propelling their slow craft onward. 

They rowed for some time, and no more 
signs of the red-men appeared. The more 
hopeful began to think that they had really 
given up the contest. The young scout, who 
knew the character and habits of the Indian 
best of all, felt no such hopes. He knew 
they would not rest till the murder of their 
fellows was avenged, or more braves sacrificed 
in the attempt. But he kept his fears to 
himself, not wishing to unnecessarily add to 
the alarm and discomfort of his fellow- 
voyagers. If his worst fears should be 
realized, that would be time enough to look 
at the dark side. 

Casting frequent and anxious glances in the 


‘direction they were going, both Ned and 


Warren kept a look-out for any danger which 
might await them. The latter was first to 
espy a glimmer through the trees, and he 
called the attention of his companion to it. 
‘See! there is another fire! We are going 
into another nest of them !” 

Ned rose to his feet at the discovery, and re- 
garded the scene attentively. He saw that 
his companion was mistaken in his conjectures. 

“Worse than that, Warren,” he said. 
“Don’t you see that Injins never build up 
such fires for their own use? See they are 
piling on brush now. It is to light up the 
river, so we can’t pass without givin’ them a 
chance to pick us off as they see fit !” 

“By gracious ! you are right, as you always 
are,” returned Warren. ‘ What will you do 
in that case?” 

“Twas thinkin’. It’s sartin we can’t run 
down the river and take the risk, because it 
would be sure to cost us our lives. There’s 
several ways that we can do; we want to take 
that that’s for the best.” 

‘There was a profound silence among those 
on board the boat, for they felt that they had 
reached a crisis. Every eye was turned to- 
ward the young scout, for they felt that their 
fate rested with him. He was not long in 
deciding what course to pursue, 

“We've got to leave the boat for the 


around it to shoot us off as they see fit. 
We'll try and clear them off first, and if that 
can’t be done we shall be obliged to take 
another course. It’s jest possible, though, 
they may have sent some of their kin over to 
this side, If you’ll wait a minute I will make 
gure.” 

He sprung from the boat to the shore, and 
crept along till he assured himself that the 
savages were all gathered about the fire, 
waiting the appearance of the boat. Then 
he hastened back, drew the boat to the shore,,. 
and assisted the others to land. 

Drawing the craft up on the bank, so that 
no chance might wash it away, he then led 
the party behind a small swell of land. 

‘Do you stay here,” he said. ‘‘ Lie close, 
so that no chance shot will hurt you, while 
Warren and me tries a little plan to astonish 
the natives!” 

The river made a short bend at this point, 
and the current ran near the shore where the 
savages held possession. Knowing that a 
large canoe, heavily laden, must pass within 
a few yards of them, the Indians had made a 
fire close to the river, so that it’s light might 
reveal the passage of the boat perfectly. 
They were now grouped around the fire and 
in the immediate neighbourhood, to the num- 
ber of twenty or more. 

The scout led his companion down near 
the margin of the river. Warren wondered 
how he was going to proceed, as he could see 
no possible way to dislodge the red-skins. 
But the other soon opened the plan ‘he had 
in view. 

“Warren,” he whispered, “just Iook at 
them Injins! Now tell me what d’ye s’pose 
they would think if three or four of ’em 
should tumble over very nicely, all of a sud- 
den! They seem to hav’ forgot that their 
fire shows any thing but the river.” 

“T think it might start ’em up a little,” 
said the one addressed. 

‘“Then we will try it! Here is a place 
where their balls won’t reach us, and where 
we can have a grand sight at them. Just 
cover vourself, and take the musket first. 
Then the rifle, so that they can conclude 
there’s four of us at least!” 

The two rangers brought themselves into 
position, and when’ they had selected their 
men, Ned gave the word. The savages were 
looking up-stream, evidently in momentary 
expectation of the appearanee of the fated 
boat. They were a little startled when two 
sharp reports broke from the opposite bank 
and one of their number fell dead, while a 
second was badly wounded. 

Such as had been sitting sprung to their 
feet, and all uttered howls of rage. Before 
they could collect themselves, two more 
deadly reports followed, and another pair of 
braves sunk upon the earth. Those who had 
escaped the fearful fate began firing away at 
the spot where their enemies seemed to be 
concealed. Several of the savages fled into 
the wood, and all wavered. 

Ned and Warren quietly reloaded their 
rifles, and when this was done they fired 
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again. 
feet in width at this point, there was no neces- 
sity for them to miss their mark. 

The Indians seemed to dislike such shoot- 
ing from an invisible foe. They. grasped 
their fallen braves, and started back into the 
forest, howling like demons! | 


“It’s a pity we couldn’t say ‘good-by’ to, 


7em,” remarked Warren, as he rammed down 
his bullet. “ But its no use—they’ve had 
enough of buildin’ fires for one night.” 

“If not they can make the attempt ag’in. 
But we'll not wait for ’em.. While they feel 
reconciled, we will get the boat around where 
we can use it again }” 

Warren had learned not to ask questions, 
so he followed Ned’s lead. They returned to 
the women, who had been considerably 
frightened by the firing. Their fears fled 
as they saw their brave defenders return un- 
injured, and with smiling faces. 

*“ Come, now,” said Wentworth, and he led 
the way to the river-bank, far enough below 
to be out of the fire-light. 

“Jo you stay here till I come with the 
boat,” he added. ‘‘ Make no noise; and you, 
Warren, come back to our old stand. Now 
I am going to take the boat down, and I 
think I can do it without showin’ myself. In 
case Injins git bold to disturb me again, do 
you shoot the first one that shows his head. 
I'll give ’em a blast if necessary.” 

Leaving his musket with Warren, .Ned 
hastened to the boat. Most of the other bank 
was revealed by the fire which the Indians 
had kindled, and he felt tolerably certain that 
none of them were lurking about. He pushed 
the boat into the water, and then busied him- 
self for some time in arranging a counterfeit 
man, of such material as the limited stores 
afforded. When completed and placed in the 
boat, it was sufficiently like a crouching 
figure to tempt the shot of an ambitious 
savage. 

By means of a hatchet, the scout found 
himself enabled to guide the boat as be 
wished, without exposing his person at all. 
To do this he walked beside it, keeping his 
head close to the water. ‘The fire had de- 
creased much in brilliance, though it still 
lighted up the waters in its neighbourhood. 

All continued silent, almost to Ned’s dis- 
appointment. He saw the dark barrel of 
his companion’s rifle looking across the river, 
and he knew it would not speak to a savage 
in vain. Gradually the boat ‘crept into the 
shadows, and soon reached the place where 
the women were waiting for it. 

He hastened up and relieved Warren from 
his position, and they embarked once more, 

“ Do you think we have passed the danger 
now?” Clara asked, as Ned pressed her 
hand fora moment. 

*““T can not say—I hope so.” 


“ But what do you think, Ned? you've. 


some idea; of course you have!” 

“ Well, really, Clara, I don’t think that 
band will disturb us, again... Whether we 
run upon another, remains to; be seen,” 

“Oh, I do-think we shall reach the settle- 
ments nuw—we have been ‘so: fortunate since 
we set out.” 


As the river was not over a hundred 


** 1)on’t flatter yerself with any thing of the 
kind,” growled Fiducia. “I expect to be 
tuk ag’in, and every bit of my hair stript 
off—that’s what I do. I dew believe I look 
ten years older this minit than I did five days 
ago 9 

““No matter auntie,” whispered Warren, 
loud enough for all tohear. ‘It won’t make 
any difference—forty or fifty. Old age is 
honourable, you know!” 

The youth lost the look of withering scorn 
she cast on him, for he took his seat in the 
boat so that she sat behind him; but it had 
the effect to silence her unseemly gabble for 
another interval. 

Fatigued as the men were by constant 
effort and sleepless vigils, they bent them- 
selves to the oars again with the same deter- 
mination they had exhibited before. After 
continuing tbeir exertion till the sweat ran 
down their faces like rain, and hearing no 
signs of Indians, Ned resolved to let the 
clumsy craft float with the current again. 
He could urge it on by occasional strokes of 
the paddles, and the moon had now descendec\ 
eo that it was about equally safe in the mid- 
dle of the stream. 

The boat was guided from the shore, and 
soon it floated along without effort on the 
part of those it contained. Merely gniding 
it.in the proper course, the two exhausted 
men rested upon their oars, and kept a care- 
ful look-out for any signs of the savages. 

For once their hopes were realized—their 
fears proved ungrounded! Hours passed, 
and all was peace along their route. Day- 
light came at length, and found them in 
safety. Yet there was still the unvarying 
monotony of river and forest... There might 
still be danger, for they had not reached 
civilization. 

Making a short stop to exercise their ach- 
ing limbs, the journey was continued, and 
in a short time after the sun had risen they 
saw the broad Ohio rolling before them. A 
flourishing town had grown up at the con- 
fluence of the two streams. Here they found 
plenty of friends, and their wants were 
piberally provided for, They were safe at 
ast. 

The first inquiry was for news from 
Brownsville. It was only known that it had 
been attacked, and that a party of minutes 
men, organized for mutual defence against 
the savages, had gone to the assistance of 
their friends, Ned and Warren would have 
hastened on at once, to learn the true state 
of affairs but they were induced to remain 
till the following morning, and repair their 
well-taxed energies. 

In the afternoon a, messenger arrived. He © 
reported that the Indians had_ attacked 
Brownsville a second time, just before the 
re-enforcements’arrived. That they had suc- 
ceeded in burning one house, but had_ lost 
heavily, and were obliged to retreat. That 
they had been followed several miles, and 
were stillpursned. . ..) _ ! 

This,being the state of affairs, the whole 
party set out on. the following morning, and 
reached the half-ruined. house igthe. course 
of the day. Both the Duncans and Browns 


_ 


— 


were houseless, but they found ample room. 
in the block-house. All were regarded as 
s0 many returned from the dead. 

Caleb Brown and his wife 
covered from their wounds, 
rounded by those they had 


rapidly re- 
When again sur- 
mourned as lost.’ 
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The young scout, had fulfilled his promise 
—perfurmed his vow! And when, a few 
weeks later, he held Clara’s hand in his, and 
heard the solemn) words pronounced which 
made her his own, he felt that the prize had 
only been too easily won. 


THE END, 








THE YOUNG ROBBER, 


I was born at the little town of Frosinone, 
which lies at the skirts of the Abruzzi. My 
father had made a little property in trade, and 
gave me some education, as he intended me 
for the church; but I had kept gay company 
too much to relish the cowl, so I grew up a 
loiterer about the place. I was a heedless 
fellow, a little quarrelsome on occasion, but 
good-humoured in the main! soI made my 
way very well for a time, until I fell in- love. 
There lived in our town a surveyor, or land 
bailiff, of the prince’s, who had a young 
daughter, a beautiful girl of sixteen ; she was 
looked upon as something better than. the 
common run of our townsfolk, and was kept 
almost entirely at home. I saw her occasion- 
ally, and became madly in love with her—she 
looked so fresh and tender, and so different 
from the sun-burnt females to which I had 
been accustomed. 

As my father kept me in money, I always 
dressed well, and took all opportunities of 
showing myself off to advantage in the eyes 
of the little beauty. I used to see her at 
church; and asI could play a little upon the 
guitar, I gave a tune sometimes under her 
window of an evening; and I tried to have in- 
terviews with her in her father’s vineyard, not 
far from the town, where she sometimes 
walked. 

She was evidently pleased with me, but 
she was young and shy ; and her father kept 


a strict eye upon her, and took alarm at my at-. 


tentions, for he had a bad opinion of me, and 
looked for a better match for his daughter. 
Her father brought home a suitor for her, a 
rich farmer, from a neighbouring town. The 
wedding-day was appointed, and preparations 
were making. I got sight of her at her win- 
dow, and I thought she looked sadly at me. 
I determined the match should not take place, 
cost what it might. I met herintended bride- 
groom in the market-place, and could not re- 


_ Strain the expression of my rage. A few hot 


words passed between us, when I drew my 
stiletto and stabbed him to the heart. I fled 


to a neighbouring church for refuge, and with» 


a little money I obtained absolution, but I did 

not dare to venture from my-asylum. } 
At that time our captain was. forming, his 

troop. He had known me from boyhood ; and, 


hearing of my. situation, came to me in secret, | 
and made guch offers, that I agreed to enrol 


myself among, his followers, . Indeed, I shad 
more than once thought oftaking to.this made. 
oftlife, having known several brave fellows of 


the mountains, who used to spend their money 
freely amcngst us youngsters of the town. T 
accorlingly, left my asylum late one night, 
tepaired to the appointed place of meeting, 
took the oaths prescribed, and became one of 
the troop. We were for some time ina dis- 
tant part of the mountains, and our wild ad- 
venturous kind of life hit my fancy wonder- 
fully, and diverted my thoughts. 

At length we shifted our ground, and 
determined to make a descent upon the road 
between Terracina and Naples. Inthe course 
of our expedition we passed a day or two in 
the woody mountains which rise above Frosi- 
none. I cannot tell you how I felt when I 
looked down upon the place, and distinguished 
the residence of Rosetta. I determined to have 
an interview with her ;—but to what purpose? 
I could not expect that she would quit her 
home, and accompany me in my hazardous 
life among the mountains, She had been 
brought up too tenderly for that; and when I 
looked upon the women who were associated 
with some of our troops, I could not have 
borne the thoughts of her being their com-. 
panion. All return to my former life was 
likewise hopeless, for a price was set upon my 
head. Sill I determined to see her; the very 
hazard and fruitlessness of the thing made me 
furious to accomplish it. 

It is about three weeks. since I persuaded 
Our captain to draw down to the vicinity of 
Frosinone, in hopes of entrapping some of its 
principal inhabitants, and compelling them to 
ransom. We were lying in ambush towards 
evening, not far from the vineyard of Rosetta’s 
father. I stole quietly from my companions, 
and drew near to reconnoitre the place of her 
frequent walks. How my heart beat when 
among the vines I beheld the gleaming of a 
white dress! I knew it must be Rosetta’s; it 
being rare for any female of the place to dress 
in white.. I advanced secretly and without 
noise, until putting aside the vines, I stood 
suddenly before her. She uttered a piercing 
shriek, but I seized her in my arms, put. my 
hand upon her mouth, and conjured her tobe 
silent. I poured out all the frenzy of my 
passion ;, offered to renounce my mode of life; 
to put my fate in her hands, to fly with her 
Where we might live in safety together. All 
that I could say or do would not. pacify her. 


Instead of love, horror and affright seemed to 


have, taken possession of her breasi, She 


struggled ‘partly. from: my grasp, aud filled the 
ait with her cries. =. 
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In an instant the capiaet and the rest of my 
companions were around us. I would have 
given anything at that moment had she been 
safe out of our hands, and in her father’s 
house. It was too late. ‘The captain pro- 
nounced her a prize, and ordered that she 
should be borne to the mountains. TI repre- 
sented to him that she was my prize; that I 
had a previous claim to her, and I mentioned 
my former attachment. He sneered bitterly 
in reply; observed that brigands had no 
business with village intrigues, and that, 
according to the laws of the troop, all spoils of 
the kind were determined by lot. | Love and 
jealously were raging in my heart, but I had 
to choose between obedience and death. I 
surrendered her to the captain, and we made 
for the mountains. 

She was overcome by aright, and her 
steps were so feeble and faltering that it was 
necessary to support her. I could not endure 
the idea that my comrades should touch her, 
and assuming aforced tranquillity, begged that 
she might be confided to me, as one to whom 
she was more accustomed. The captain re- 
garded me, for a moment, with a searching 
look, but I bore it without flinching, and he 
consented. I took her in my arms, she was 
almost senseless. Her head rested on my 
shoulder; I felt her breath on my face, and it 
seemed to fan the flame which devoured me. 
Oh; God! to have this glowing treasure in 
my arms, and yet to think it was not mine! 

We arrived at the foot of the mountain. I 
ascended it with difficulty, particularly where 
the woods were thick, but I would not re- 
linquish my delicious burden. I reflected 
with rage, however, that I must soon do so. 
The thoughts that so delicate a creature mnst 
be abandoned to my rude companions, mad- 
dened me. I felt tempted, with the stiletto in 
my hand, to cut my way through them all, 
and bear her off in triumph. I scarcely con- 
ceived the idea before I sawits rashness; but 
my brain was fevered with the thought that 
any but myself should enjoy her charms. I 
endeavoured to outstrip my companions by 
the quickness of my movements, and to get a 
little distance a-head, in case any favourable 
opportunity of escape should present itself. 
Vain effort! The voice of the captain sud- 
denly ordered ahalt. I trembled, but had to 
obey. The poor girl partly opened a langnid 
eye, but was without strength or motion, I 
laid her on the grass. The captain darted on 
me aterrible look of suspicion, and ordered 
me to scour the woods with my companions in 
search of some shepherd, who might be sent 
to her father’s to demand a ransom, 

I saw at once the peril. To resist with 
violence was certain death, but to leave her 
alone, in the power of the captain! I epoke 
out then witha fervour, inspired by my passion 
audmy despair. I reminded the captain that 
I was the first to seize her; that she was my 
prize, and that my previous attachment for her 
ought to make her sacred among my com- 
panions. I insisted, therefore, that he should 
pledge me his word to respect her, otherwise 
I should refuse obedience’to his orders. His 
only reply was to cock his carbine, and at 
the signal my comrades did the same. They 
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laughed with, cruelty at my impotent rage, 
What couldI do? I felt the madness of re- 
sistance. I was manaced on all hands, and 
my companions obliged me to follow them. 
She remained alone with the Eat ices alone 
—and almost lifeless ! — 

Here the robber paused in his recital, over- 
powered by his emotions. Great drops of 
sweat stood on his forehead; he panted. 
rather than breathed ; his brawny bosom rose 
and fell like the waves of a troubled sea. 
When he had become a little calm, he con- 
tinued his recital. 

I was not long in finding a shepherd, Raid 
he. Iran with the rapidity of a deer, eager, 
if possible, to get back before what I dreaded 
might take place. I had left my companions 
far behind, and I rejoined them before they 
had reached the one half the distance I had 
made. I hurried them back to the place 
where we had left the captain. As we ap— 
proached I beheld him seated by the side of 
Ktosetta. His triumphant look, and the 
desolate condition of the unfortunate girl, left 
me no doubt of her fate. 

It was with extreme difficulty and by guid- 
ing her hand that she was made to trace a few 
charaeters, requesting her father to send three 
hundred dollars as her ransom. The letter 
was despatched by the shepherd. When he 
was gone, the chief turned sternly to me= 
“You have set an example,” said he, “of 
mutiny and self-will, which, if indulged, would. 
be ruinous to the troops. HadI treated you 
as our laws require, this bullet would have- 
been driven through your brain. But you are 
an old friend; I have borne patiently with 
your fury and your folly. I have even pro- 
tected you from a foolish passion that would 
have unmanned you. As to this girl, (the 
laws of our association must have their course.” 
So saying, he gave his commands: lots were 
drawn, and the helpless girl was abandoned 
to the troop. 

Hell, said he, was raging in my heart. L. 
beheld the impossibility of avenging myself; 
and I felt that, according to the articles in 
which we stood bound to one another, the 
captain was in the right. I rushed with frenzy 
from the place; I threw myself upon the 
earth; tore up the grass with my hands, and 
beat my head and gnashed my teeth in agony 
and rage. When at length I returned, I be- 
held the wretched victim, pale, dishevelled, 
her dress torn and disordered. An emotion 
of pity, for a moment, subdued my fiercer 
feelings. I bore her to ‘the foot of a tree, and: 
leaned her gently against it. I took my 
gouard, which was filled with wine, and ap- 
plying it to her lips, endeavoured to make her: 
swallow a little. To what a condition was 
she reduced! she, who had once been the 
pride of Frosinone; who, but a short time 
before, I had beheld sporting in her father’s 
vineyard, so fresh and beautiful and happy? 
Her teeth were clenched; her eyes fixed on 
the ground; her form without motion, and in 
a state of absolute ivsensibility. I hung over 
her in an agony of recoliection at all tnat she 
had been, and of an anguish at what I now 
beheld her. I darted round a look of horror~ 
at my companions, who seemed like so many 
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exulting in the downfall of an angel; 
and I felt a horror at myself for being their 
accomplice. 

- The captain, always suspicious, saw, with 


his usual penetration, what was passing 


within me, and ordered me to go up the ridge 
of the woods to keep a look-out over the 


neighbourhood, and await the return of the 


shepherd. I obeyed, of course, stifling the 
fury that raged within me, though I felt, for 

ae moment, that he was my most deadly 
oe. 

On my way, however, a ray of reflection 
came across my mind. I perceived that the 
captain was but following, with strictness, the 
terrible laws to which we had sworn fidelity. 
That the passion by which I had been blinded 
might, with justice, have been fatal to me, but 
for this forbeurance; that he had penetrated 
my soul, and had taken precautions, by send- 


_ ing me out of the way, to prevent my com- 


! 


mitting any excess in my anger. From that 
are I felt that I was capable of pardoning 
‘him. 

Occupied with these thoughts, I arrived at 
the foot of the mountain. The country was 
solitary and secure, and in a short time I be- 
held the shepherd at a distance crossing the 
plain. I hastened to meet him. He had 
obtained nothing. He had found the father 
plunged in the deepest distress. He had read 
the letter with violent emotion, and then 
<alming himself with a sudden exertion, he 
had replied coldly, “ My daughter has been 
dishonoured by those wretches; let her be 
returned without ransom, or let her die!” 

I shuddered at this reply. I knew, accord- 
ing to the laws of our troop, her death was 
inevitable. Our oaths required it. I felt, 
nevertheless, that not having been able to 
have her to myself, I could become her 
executioner ! 

The robber again paused with agitation. I 


- 6at musing upon his last frightful words,which 


proved to what excess the passions may be 
carried when escaped from all moral restraint. 
There was a horrible verity in this story that 
reminded me of some of the tragic fictions of 
Dante. 
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We now come to a fatal moment, resumed 
the bandit. After the report of the shepherd, 
I returned with him, and the chieftain 
received from his lips the refusal of the father. 
At a signal, which we all understood, we 
followed him to some distance from the 
victim. He there pronounced her sentence 
of death. Every one stood ready to execute 
his order, but I interfered. Lobserved that 
there was something due to pity as well as to 
justice. That I was as ready as any one to 
approve the implacable law, which was to 
serve as a warning to all those who hesitated 
to pay the ransoms demanded for our 
prisoners; but that though the sacrifice was 
proper, if ought to be made without cruelty. 
The night is approaching, continued I; she 
will soon be wrapt in sleep; let her then be 
despatched. All I now claim on thescore of 
former fondness for her is, let me strike the 
blow. I will do it as surely, but more tenderly 
than another. Several raised their voices 
against my preposition, but the captain im- 
posed silence on them. He told meI might 
couduct her into a thicket at some distance, 
and he relied upon my promise. 

I hastened to seize upon my prey. There 
was a forlorn kind of triumph at having at 
length become her exclusive possessor. I 
bore her off into the thickest of the forest. 
She remained in the same state of insensibility 
or stupor. I was thankful that she did not 
recollect me, for had she once murmured my 
name, I should have been overcome. She 
slept at length in the arms of him who was to 
Many were the conflicts I 
underwent before I could bring myself to 
strike the blow. But my heart had become 
sore by the recent conflicts it had undergone, 
and I dreaded lest, by procrastination, some 
other should become her executioner. When 
her repose had continued for some time, I 


separated myself gently from her, that L 
‘might not disturb her sleep, and seizing sud- 


denly my poniard, plunged it into her bosom. 
A paiuful and concentrated murmur, but 
without any convulsive movement, accom- 
panied her last sigh.—So perisued this 
unfortunate ! 


THE GIPSY FORTUNE-TELLER. 


Ir was a silver wedding. All the old and 
“young people, within many miles of Brook- 
field, were gathered in the spacious parlours 
of Mr. Mortimer, who, with his still comely 
wife on his arm, was receiving the congratu- 
dations of friends, as he had twenty-five years 
before at his first bridal, on the banks of the 
Susquehanna. 

After the cake had been cut and distributed, 
a young, fine looking man hastily entered, 
and made his way to the host and hostess. 

“I was fearful of being too late. Dear 
father, dear mother, accept my heartfelt con- 
gratulations, and may I preside at your golden 
wedding also.” 


| 


‘‘T almost despaired of obtaining a furlough, 
but at the last moment I was permitted ab- 
sence for two days. I am very glad to see 
you, mother.” 

“He just worships, her,” said one lady to 

another, who stood near. “It is well he isan 
only son.” 
* «And well he may worship her,” was the 
reply, “for she has been an angel of goodness 
to him. I see you don’t know the story. 
Come, I am a friend of the family, and don’t 
mind telling you.” 

“Ttis now thirty years since Mrs. Mortimer 
and I were girls together. Grace Stanley she 
was then, the loveliest and wildest girl in all 
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the country round, possessing “more lovers 
than any maiden she knew, yet disdaining 
them all. We supposed that some day the 
right one would come, and carry Grace off; 
but there seemed no sudden likelihood of it, 
when one evening, at a merry-making to close 
May-day, a gipsy woman made her appear- 
ance, who professed to tell fortunes at a 
shilling each. She wasa fine-looking woman, 
quite unlike the usual tramps of that char- 
acter and profession, and though middle-aged, 
with remarkably handsome eyes and. hair, 
both coal black. 

‘‘ When it came my turn, I proposed Grace, 
and one of the girls went to find her. She 
soon came, laughing and flushed with running, 
and looking remarkably beautiful. 

“The gipsy looked at her attentively, and 
muttered a few words; then she took the deli- 
cate hand and pernsed its rosy palm. A dark 
frown ruffied her dusky brow, and Grace 
langhed merrily at her evident perturbation. 

“¢T thought I.could puzzle you,’ she said, 
gaily. ‘Youcan’t find aloverfor me.’ . 
“The gipsy did not heed her, but went on 
muttering : 

“*«He is on the water—is coming right 
here.’ 

‘« She dropped the hand hastily, pulled the 
scarlet hood over her face, and taking her 
staff, walked away, while the spell was yet 
on us. 

‘‘T was the first to recover. , 

‘© So, Miss Grace, you are to be married in 
a month! I said, laughing. 

“But for once Grace wasin no humour for 
badinage, and her manner was quite subdued 
the rest of the evening. 

“Tt was a week before I saw her again, 
when I called at her father’s house, and. to my 
astonishment met a stranger—a tall, dark- 
haired man, who had the day previous arrived 
from England. 

‘“‘T never saw any one more infatuated than 
Grace was with her lover; nor did I see any 
reason why he should not deserve her love. 

* Grace returned with her husband to his 
own home, and it was many years before I 
saw her. again, and heard from her own lips 
the account of her life there. I will tell you 
3ust as she afterwards told me. 

“* After a very delightful honeymoon, spent 
in travel, and visiting his friends, the young 
couple settled down 1n elegant style to house- 
keeping, with a fine establishment of ser- 
vants. | 

*“Qne day, when no visitors were present, 
she was engaged in writing home a glowing 
account of her happiness, when, through the 
open door, she heard the voice of a womanin 
altercation with the housekeeper, who was 
remonstrating in a lower key. 
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“‘T tell you‘ will see madam herself, were 

the words which greeted her; ‘so just le ) 
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“Grace went down into the hall, supposing - 
it to be some unfortunate beggar. A tall, 
bold looking young woman, with very redjlipg 
and cheeks, stood there defiantly, holding fe | 
the hand a baby-boy of two or three years, a 
child of remarkable beauty, r 

*¢ What can I do for you ?’ 

«Yes, ma’am,’ I want you to take the 


child.’ 
What is his 













“* Want me to take it?’ 
name?’ . | at 
_ “* Henry Mortimer, ma’am, was the inso- 
lent reply. ne a 
““€ Why, that is my husband’s name,’ said. 
Grace, in innocent surprise. i 7 
“« And he is your husband’s child, ma’am,’. 
said the woman, drawing him forward. ‘ You. 
can see for yourself,’ | 

““*T shall leave him here,’ she said, ‘in 
his rightful place, for I aint going to last 
long.’ Bi. 

*T will take your child,’ she said, gently ;. 
‘and, God helping me, I will be a mother to 
it. I will make this reparation for the great. 
wrong that has been done you.’ F 

“ A new light flashed into the large black 
eyes, and the woman said, in a softer tone: 

“¢ Tt was’nt all his fault either, ma’am. «I—_ 
I—loved him, and I couldn’t be his wife, and 
so it all come about; but I sha’nt trouble 
anybody long.’ And Grace saw that the 
handkerchief she held in her mouth was 
steeped with blood. - 

“When Mr. Mortimer returned from the 
brief journey he had taken, he found in his — 
home a beautiful child, dressed in wondrous, 
baby fashion, who called his young wife 
‘mamma.’ : a) 

“Tt was a singular coincidence that the 
erring mother was the only child of the gipsy 
fortune-teller. OR 

‘“ When Henry Mortimer was coming into 
manhood, he bid fuir to verify the character 
of his gipsy parent, and became an outcast — 
from home and society. en) 

“Mr, Mortimer went.to him one day and_ 
revealed his hitherto unknown history, be- 
seeching him, for the sake of the mother who — 
had done so much for him, to return to the 
path of rectitude. 

“Not in vain did he appeal to the generous- 

hearted boy. After a few brief lapses into. 
temptation, he became a noble man, such 
as you see himto-night. Do you wonder that 
he loves his mother ? 
- “Tam quite sure that Grace has never fora 
moment since regretted her choice, in spite of 
the trouble so singularly foretold by THE 
Gipsy FortTune-TeLinr.” 
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